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$6 HAPPY NEW YEAR!” is a very ancient greeting. 

The festival is antique, older than Christianity. The 
ancients. sent gifts to each other to commemorate the season, 
and joined with them some superstitious notions about their 
value as omens of success for the coming year. Therefore, and 
because of the idolatrous rites used in its solemnities, the 
ancient Fathers of the Church, as the Latin chronicler has it, 
“did vehemently inveigh against the observation of. the Calends 
of January.” But the heathens (which is the name by which 
Christian conceit has called all the rest of the world, as the Jews 
called them Gentiles) had hearts very like other hearts, and the 
simple language of affection, surviving the centuries in spite of 
superstition and church anathemas, continues to make this a 
glad season. Among the northern nations of Europe, the festi- 
val was celebrated with so much jollity that it gave the name to 
their years, and they used to reckon their age by so many Iolas, 
which signifies in the Gothic language “merry makings.” Our 
poetry draws near to this grateful custom in counting age by 
“summers,” — so many summers old, — the season of light and 
life ; but often we say summers and winters too, and it is our 
way to reckon by years, the simple period of time which reduces 
all heart experiences to a level in the mind’s eye, and suits our 
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time and country by its plain answer to a plain question, with- 
out any nonsense, as we should say. Imagine a man in State 
Street asking another, “How old are you?” and his replying, 
according to the Gothic custom, “I am thirty jollities old.” It 
were a grateful heart that would reckon thus; and the old man 
of seventy might say, —I am thirty jollities, twenty glad-cheers, 
ten calm-joyfulnesses and ten serene retrospects old, and now 
I await with gathering serenity the solemn joy of my deliver- 
ance.” But however differently men may count their age, the 
thoughtful student of his race reckons happily according to the 
Gothic method. Here, he says, the whole world took a step; 
here freedom grew another stage older ; here science took such 
a leap of discovery that the handmaiden arts pofired out in 
bevies serving the people; here religion celebrated a natal day 
of spiritual depth and breadth ; here labor, the sinews of virtu- 
ous government, attended a family gathering, listened to an 
address of reminiscence concerning its childhood. 
Says a German poet, — 


. 
“ Will men ever write thus, —‘ Post Christum natum 
Eleven millions, eighteen hundred thirty’ ?” 


I suppose the devout Christian will say, Most certainly. He 
ought to say so. Is it not heresy to dream of a different era 
called by any other than the Christian name? Yet A.D. 11,001,- 
830 is a long way off; and if Jesus then names the dating era it 
will be inconvenient for correspondents and others, and an in- 
stance of human immobility which those who delivered sermons 
on the “mutability of human affairs” should be the last to expect. 
As the years roll on, there will be other periods of good news by 
which the world, thrilling with a new rapture, will hasten to 
name itself. It will many times have attained the Gothic new 
year and date itself from a fresh jollity. In the Norse myths, 
when the Aésir knew that danger was threatening Baldur the 
Beautiful, and laid all nature under bonds not to harm him, 
his mother, Friga, forgot to take a promise from the mistletoe, 
which then was hurled at Baldur by his blind brother, and, 
guided by the evil Loki, killed the beautiful Baldur. But the 
fEsir in consternation seek to ransom Baldur from the hands of 
death, and Hel promises to release him if all nature will bewail 
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him. Thereupon, “men and animals, the earth, and even the 
solid rocks shed tears,” —all eyes are fluid with woe, save only 
one evil woman who is Loki in disguise; and so Baldur, or 
goodness, remains destroyed, and the world hastens to swift 
ruin. The hordes of evil gather themselves, and the sir, with 
Odin at their head, rush forth to give them battle; but innoence 
is dead and the Aésir are conquered. Thor perishes in a flood 
of venom, Odin is swallowed by the Fenris-wolf, the earth is 
set on fire, and the soaring conflagration consumes also the 
skies. One era was dead; it died with Baldur, with the 
innocence which was its fixed point of departure or date. 
But here is the mystery which is the hope and salvation of 
A.D. 11,001,830: the conflagration did not consume all things. 
The sons of Thor survived and preserved their father’s hammer, 
Baldur is released from Helheim in the general conflagration, 
and when they set about the renovation of the world they find 
that the sun in the moment of her destruction had given birth 
to a daughter “ more beautiful than her mother,” and now ready 
to wander in her path around a new earth. Lif and Lifthrasir 
come from a hiding-place where they escaped the fire, and, after 
the heat, nourish and cool their lips with the dew of morning, 
and found a new human race to date their years from Baldur’s 
resurrection — from innocence revived. 

The far future will assuredly name itself after a new epoch — 
afresh Iola. It may not be begun by any remarkable prophet, 
for it is the tendency of the divine order, according to which 
the world moves, to replace prophetic men with a prophetic 
society. Neither Jesus, nor any of the past, is to be forgotten, 
for no waste is tolerated, and no thread once inwoven can be 
separated from the web of life; but their authority will dis- 
appear, and that sanctity of the past will be done away which 
now rests upon our blindness to the religiousness of the pres- 
ent. The new epoch may begin and grow to its culmination 
like knowledge in a child’s mind, silently and “not with obser- 
vation.” If, for example, we could have a thousand years of 
uninterrupted peace, I believe that the world, astonished at its 
own happiness, might religiously number its blissful years from 
an advent so benign. 

J. Vira BLaKe, 
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JEWELS. 


RECIOUS stones are not made of precious material. We 
brush from our boots the substances of which rich gems, 
the richest and rarest, are composed. There are jewels, or the 
material of them, in the dust that flies from the streets, in pav- 
ing stones, in the sand the bricklayer uses to make mortar, in 
the bricks the mortar binds together. Every one has heard 
that common charcoal is next of kin to the diamond, the sub- 
stance of both being the same: perhaps every one has not 
heard, or may be willing to hear again, that this case is not 
exceptional. The French crystallographer, Hauy, said too 
much, when, contemplating that wondrous union of identity 
and contrast, he cried, “ Never could it so truly be said that 
extremes meet ;” for there is scarcely any precious stone which, 
when compared with the same materials in their ordinary form, 
does not show a like meeting of extremes. Thus the ruby and 
the sapphire are crystallized alumina, and allumina not crystal- 
lized is simply clay: there is enough of it in the chimney of a 
country farm-house to be the pride of a thousand kings. But 
clay as we find it has almost always, or perhaps always, another 
ingredient, silica. This substance, perfectly crystallized, is rock 
crystal — shown in the windows of late, I observe, as the Alaska 
diamond; and the same, with the addition of some coloring 
matter, is the amethyst. Of these two substances indeed, silica 
and alumina, taken singly or in conjunction, almost all the best 
known gems are formed, either wholly or chiefly, with the single 
exception of the diamond, which also has its poor relation. 
Such, for example, besides those already named, are the eme- 
rald, opal, tourmaline, topaz, garnet, and others. Even when 
these gems contain some rare element, such as glucina in the 
emerald, it is merely rare, not intrinsically valuable. The color- 
ing matter, again, is commonly some salt of iron, perhaps its 
oxide, or iron rust. 
Here, then, are homely and cheap elements, useful it may be 
in their way, and respectable in their place, but nevertheless 
homely and cheap, and even esteemed unclean. Immediate 
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contact with them is not agreeable ; they leave a stain upon the 
hands, a blemish upon the garments; if they adhere to one’s 
person, some means of cleansing is in request; the very foot 
disdains to bear record of intimacy with them. I pass by a 
brick-yard, and, seeing the laborers there all fouled and splashed 
with the materials they work upon, feel for them some pulse of 
pity, and am half disposed to sigh that the cities and firesides 
of civilization must needs imply this ugly and unclean toil. 
Yet the elements that the least fastidious of these workmen 
would be ashamed to bear into the house upon his shoes needs 
but a different disposition of its particles to gain a beauty that 
no work of man can equal, and a value that only the fortunes of 
princes can command. On the apron of the journeyman brick- 
maker and in the crowns of kings the same material, there a 
foulness and offense, here the express symbol of beauty perfect 
and imperishable. We shall soon see that this meeting together 
of identity and contrast does not occur only in the world we 
live in, but in that other world, still more important to us, which 
we ourselves are. But before bringing the matter home to our- 
selves, it will be well to propose and answer a question. 

What is it that makes of clay the ruby? The disposition, I 
answer, of its particles by an activity and a law proper to them- 
selves. Clay is simply rock fretted to powder by the action of 
exterior forces, — by frost, weather-wear, the rush of torrents, 
the grinding of rock upon rock, and the like. The point is that 
it has not acted, but only been acted upon ; it has lain passive, 
ready to become whatever the rude customs of the elements 
might bid it be. Under these conditions, wanting self-activity, 
submitted, not to a formative law in itself and proper to itself, 
but merely to the general system of laws that include and order 
the inorganic world, it can become nothing but mere earth, a 
part of the common, underfoot element of the world. Yet in 
this inert and opaque mass let self-activity arise, let particle 
begin to wed particle with spontaneous elect espousal, and by a 
jaw which they themselves at once originate and obey, let it 
exclude disturbance from without to shape itself from within ; 
and lo! a miracle is accomplished ; we have beauty for ashes, a 
transfiguration that equals, or surpasses, all that ever was im- 
agined in fairy tales. 
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Nature speaks in parables, and this is one of them. We need 
make none of our own, if we can interpret hers. 

The clay of our common humanity may be but clay, or it may 
be jewel. All men are of one blood; there is an identity of 
nature in all who are born of woman: but this identity does 
not forbid contrast, contrast the most extreme. As carbon may 
appear either in the dull, sooty blackness of charcoal or in the 
light that gleams from the white heart of the diamond ; as alu- 
mina may be masked in the opacity of a dead earth or glorified 
in the shining ruby; so the ever identical nature of man may 
be opaque as earth, and, like earth, but an underfoot element, or 
be lifted like a star and starlike in purity and luminance. 

The law that determines which of the two it shall be has 
already been suggested. Self-formation, guided by a genius of 
self-formation, is the secret of the crystal: it is no less the 
secret of consummate character. Charcoal is merely made; the 
diamond makes itself. So does every living organism make 
itself. This body of ours is its own fashioner. Nothing else 
can build it but itself. It does indeed depend for subsistence 
upon outlying elements, corn and wine, the fruit of the tilled 
field and the flesh of the stalled ‘ox; but he that satisfies his 
hunger with corn does not become corn; the dominant, forma- 
tive genius is not in the elements used, but in the life that uses ; 
the food that nourishes us can nourish only as it is taken pos- 
session of, commanded and transformed by the magical alchemy 
of the living body. We hear of self-made men and of men that 
are not self-made, but physically, at least, a man is self-made or 
is not made at all. The body is its own builder —an architect 
that has the earth with her elements, the air we breathe, the 
sun with fine ministries of light and heat for its quarry, but has 
its fashioning power and fashioning idea only in itself. Active 
self-formation, that is life; passive reception of form, that is 
lifelessness. It is here that Nature draws the line between 
what is living and what is dead. The crystal stands in the sys- 
.tem of Nature on the border line between the two realms, be- 
longing half to the one and half to the other. The blossom, we 
may call it, of the inorganic world, that, like blossoms upon the 
trees of the orchard, beautifully prophesies of the fruit that is 
to come. It is here that Nature turns poet, and announces her 
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new method. Here with a beautiful and prophetic clearness 
she strikes the key-note of the tune of living existence, which, 
proceeding from this, falls, as it were, into hesitations, uncertain 
attempts, partial discords, but withal mounts and expands and 
becomes complex only to emphasize harmony, uatil, having 
broken into color in the hues of forest and field, and into mel- 
ody in the notes of summer birds, at length it issues in the 
grand symphony of thought-inspired humanity, whose music- 
sheets are bibles, epics, philosophies; and its minstrels the saints 
and singers, the thinkers and heroes, of historic time. 
Self-formative activity —that is life. The jewel is a jewel 
because it is self-made ; and clay is clay because in the making 
it has only been acted upon. This body of ours is a living body 
because it is its own architect. That suggests to us clearly 
enough the way in which we are to be living souls, the jewels of 
eternity. The suggestion does indeed run counter to the in- 
structions of many teachers. The prevailing voices of the pul- 
pit counsel a predominant attitude of passivity. If one would 
be pure, he must let himself be washed with the blood of Christ. 
If he would be holy, that is, whole or healthy, he must let him- 
self be operated on by the Holy Ghost. If he would believe 
truly, he must not think, but passively submit his mind to the 
letter of a book. He must de converted, de made clean, de sanc- 
tified, de acquitted of his sins by letting another take the burden 
of them, be clay in the hands of the potter. Submit, resign 
yourselves, have no will of your own, have no free mind of your 
own, rest on the bosom of Jesus, lie in the arms of the Lord ;— 
so runs the current of the customary exhortations. I object to 
all this that it means in effect, Be dead things, not living souls. 
Life is self-activity, self-formative activity. The gem does not 
conie to its purity by letting itself be washed; it makes the 
purity by self-formation. The human body. does not become 
whole and remain healthy by letting itself be operated on, but 
by operating. The living heart in the breast drives the quick 
blood through the arteries; and there is no possibility of in- 
troducing a pump from without to usurp or aid its function ; 
the heart itself is God’s pump for the purpose. So it is with 
the moral heart, the mind, the spirit of man. If ever we are 
builded in beauty, it will not be by borrowed function, not by 
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lying in arms and suffering ourselves to be made this or that. 
Active self-making is the tune of life. Nature sounded its 
sweet key-note in the gem; this, however, is only the key-note, 
not the tune itself. But the Beethoven of the universe wrote 
the notes of the full symphony in designing the spiritual being 
of man. To preach passivity here — what a false rendering is 
that! It is to preach the undoing of Heaven’s consummate 
design. Clay in the hands of the potter is clay still. Let our 
human clay be, as it were, moulded and baked and painted 
nicely, and it may indeed come to a fragile beauty as of porce- 
lain,— formed into sweet nuns and submissive saints that are 
pretty cups to hold what is poured into them, cups that have a 
sentiment of their emptiness and out of their emptiness pray to 
be filled ; but this is not living manhood and womanhood, the 
gem of eternity, whose laws of crystallization are the active 
functions of the soul, the brave thoughts of achieving minds 
and the spontaneity of quickened hearts. 

Character, a spiritual jewel, is to be explained in the same 
way with that other primitive jewel, which is its fine prefigura- 
tion. All virtue is formative energy in man, to build and sus- 
tain him in shapeliness, pure by what he is in structure, and with 
light breaking out of the heart of him by the effect of that 
structure ; all vice is defect of such energy, with consequent 
opacity or even muddiness, as of dead earth. And here I re- 
call the capital word Paul gave us, edification, which in his use of 
it meant man-building, progressive structure of character. This 
building, he saw, must find its law and its inspiration within, 
though proceeding by the use of what is without, just as the 
architecture of the body proceeds from an energy and organic 
idea in the body, though, again, by the use of external elements. 
But the penetrating, masterly thought of that able soul has in 
modern times been diluted as with warm water, until litffe but 
the warm water remains. People say they are edified when 
they have a temporary soft emotion. It is not when they are 
even temporarily moved to courage of thought, ts moral daring, 
and to that intrepidity of good sense which is more intrepid as 
it is more rare, than the heedless temerity of enthusiasm that 
often accuses it of cowardice ; no, it is when for a little they feel 
piously soft, flaccid, passive, luxurious in dissolution of devout- 
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ness. But in true edification there is a capable genius of the 
soul like that which planned the Parthenon or St. Peters ; and 
there is the achieving energy of the soul, strong manliness, rich 
womanliness, a grand J ¢hink and a grand / will, the deep 
breaths of noble enterprise and the height of human daring. 
It is in man’s thinking and doing and active, brave being that 
he is upbuilt, to become indeed a man. An editor who bravely 
will shed the solar light of reason when the popular whim in- 
clines to false lights, gues fatuz, that dance in the darkness and 
over morasses, to lead men astray, is “ edified,” is made more 
of a man, and more of such a man as Heaven holds precious. 
A man who in politics resolutely will be more of a patriot than 
partisan, and will abide indomi#tably in honesty and in the ra- 
tional mind ef the statesman, though all the caucuses disown 
him and his party go to wreck, is “ edified” solidly, genuinely. 
The radical who does not and will not put on radicalism like 
a suit of clothes, with prohibition, woman suffrage, the eight 
hour law, and whatever else is supposed to be included in that 
style of array, but who, being a radical, will adopt nothing and 
test nothing the less severely because it is proclaimed a part of 
radicalism, is “edified ;” his resolute veracity of mind will pro- 
mote in him the structure of character, and that is edification. 
The sum of the matter is, that one is edified or built up in 

the architecture of a human being, not as he is made soft by a 
sermon, not as he feels solemn now and then, not as he clothes 
himself with the current creed of reform, but as his intelligence 
.and his moral powers, inseparably united to be at once fortified 
and corrected by each other, are brought into action and sus- 
tained in action. You see some in whom this formative spirit- 
ual genius is steadfastly dominant. They,are the jewels of the 
universe. They shine like stars on the forehead of the world. 
All the ages, milleniums, zeons of time have been preliminary to 
this result. The scientists Say, indeed, that the world was not 
made for man, and that he but lays a flattering unction to his 
soul in imagining it so. We will not dispute. The plain fact is, 
that, so far as we know, he is the consummate fruit of all time 
and all process in nature. The tree is known by its fruit ; he is 
the fruit of the universe. Is it a base fruit that disgraces what 
it has grown upon? I am not of that opinion. Not concealing 
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from myself the folly and infirmity of mortals that have made 
history now a tragedy and now a farce, accept humanity as 
no shameful nor discouraging product of the world’s long gesta- 
tion. Nature has done well. The sun beams to the earth, feed- 
ing her with ministries of daily fire, as the mother nourishes a 
child; but through this mind and heart of humanity the little 
earth more than pays her debt, sending back a finer, brighter ray 
in obedience to the primal command, “ Let there be light.” 

Two questions arise: First, what is the material we have to 
transform, what the clay we are to make jewel? It is ourselves 
as creatures constituted with appetites, passions, necessities, and 
therewith our relations to others and to the world we live in. 
One example will afford a hint here of the much that must be 
left unsaid. The appetite we call hunger—look at*that. Simply 
as hunger, it is the same in man and the wolf. Simply as 
moved by hunger, man is himself wolf; were there nothing bet- 
ter in him he were a mere beast of prey and not the least sav- 
age of all. How have men been in effect brutalized at times by 
the imperious necessity to have food? What thefts, what rob- 
beries, what outrage, what fierce selfishness it has led to! Yet 
see what part it is compelled at last to play in civilization. 
Look at the orderly industries that have made England a gar- 
den; look at the refinements of the dinner-table, a kind of 
family sacrament; and you see the inestimable cultures of in- 
dustry and daily fine ministries to the higher nature of man 
evoked, or rather extorted, from this Caliban. It is not hunger 
itself that has done this, but the Ariel and Prospero of the soul,- 
the one singing overhead the fine ideal of humanity, the other 
shaping with masterly genius the spiritual architecture of life. 
So in marriage the sexual passion, so in the State the broad 
necessary relations of men in community, are lifted from the 
dust to be made a part of what is chiefly beautiful and honora- 
ble. And by a like process it is — not by running away to dream 
about another world, but by acting with elevated minds upon 
the material we have and are in this world — that the spirit of 
man accomplishes the edification of character, building that 
jewel which universal nature has toiled through incomputable 
periods of time to arrive at. 

Secondly, what are the working forces that make this jewel ? 
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Religion, thought, duty, rectitude, chastity, honor, the sense of 
beauty, in fine, all the high functions of the human soul. Again, 
we must select specimens, and will choose two, religion and 
thought. ; 

Religion, affirming God, gives us a living universe instead of 
a dead one. Without God, and the living unity of all things in 
God, we have but an under-foot universe, bigger than we are, 
but lower, more powerful, but brutally powerful, our master and 
not our equal. Religion says God, and this inversion ceases ; 
we are no longer dominated by a mightier inferior ; in the uni- 
verse Heart and Mind are enthroned, from the height to claim us 
in fellowship and call us to companionship ; and in worship our 
‘hearts celebrate their sense of liberation, adoring that Higher 
and Highest which is their redemption from brute bondage. 
This sense of a genial, congenial relation with the infinite whole 
is the root of all spiritual power in man ; and we must not won- 
der at its energy, its persistence, its importance in history. 

Nevertheless, in its actual manifestations this imperial sen- 
timent may be hideous or even horrible. You shall see a man 
who fairly aches with his religion ; it is no more comfortable to 
him, nor he through the effect of it to others, than a toothache. 
Tormented with gripes of goodness, and rendered by his pain 
at once intolerant and intolerable, he makes one wish fervently 
eicher that his goodness were better, or that he had less of it. 
Christianity itself, the consecration of love and humility, — what 
deeds have been done in its name, what monsters nourished at 
its breasts! Ifence some think that religion is a spurious prin- 
ciple. But it may be vindicated sufficiently, while its responsi- 
bility for many unlovely things is not altogether denied. 

Beginnings and endings are often alike beautiful, while the 
half-way stages are ugly. It has been said that in crystalliza- 
tion nature sounded: the key-note of that tune of self-formative 
existence which culminates in the harmonies of human character 
and human society. You will observe, however, that while 
spiders, centipedes, scorpions, slugs, are really higher than the 
gem in the scale of existence, they are in contrast to it ugly, 
hideous, noisome. Well, a man untaught in music, but begin- 
ning to learn, might press the key of an organ and sound clearly 
the key-note of a noble melody; but upon his advancing to 
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attempt the tune itself, false notes would be struck, discords 
abound, and the unhappy listener, if there were such, begin to 
envy the deaf. Now, in the system of nature, the Maker has, 
as it were, put himself to school to advance by imperfections as 
learners do. The crystal is the sweet key-note, we have said ; 
spiders and reptiles are false notes and discords on the way to 
the full-blown symphonies of spiritual life in man. The like 
may be found almost everywhere. The apple-blossom is suc- 
ceeded by a hard, dull-green knob, scentless and a little worse 
than tasteless, which is to become an apple; progress to some- 
what higher than the blossom gives at first somewhat incompar- 
ably less attractive. And so it is in the spiritual life of man. 
Unripe religion is like unripe apples, sour and acrid. In Arch- 
bishop Laud — he lives in New England, but is only a deacon 
now —all the milk of human kindness was curdled by acid 
piety. Probably it was in his case only human kindness with 
the cream off ; but his religion spoiled what little virtue it had. 
That is no argument against religion, however. Half-built 
houses are full of litter, worse than out-doors to live in, but we 
do not therefore think ill of houses. All principles, the best 
principles, in their half-way conditions are badly disguised ; why 
should we therefore think ill of them? Religion, like the ‘sys- 
tem of nature, has its reptile stages, and one may see them with- 
out going to heathen lands. What is the moral? Abandon 
religion? No, develop it, make it human. It is, I repeat, the 
root of all spiritual or formative power in man; cherish it and 
let it root deeply. 

Thought, again, is formative energy, one of the necessary 
functions by which the spiritual making of man is accomplished ; 
there can be no completeness of being without it. But this is 
too little understood. Many urge belief, and many would save 
us the trouble, and what they call the peril of thought, by telling 
us what to believe. But mere believing will not suffice, for be- 
lief may be passive. One may as well stuff his clothes and call 
it growth, as take on belief, or suffer himself to be dressed in it 
like a child by the nurse, and call that the upbuilding of charac- 
ter. For the peril of not believing I urge the peril of not think- 
ing. Religion and thought chiefly refine this clay of ours, and 
build it in the beauty of an ideal design. I call upon the church 
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to cast away cowardice, and to preach the duty of thought. Of 
acephalous piety, with a week-day head for money-getting, and 
no head for the high topics given to occupy and amplify the 
mind, there has been too much; and religion itself is dying in 
America for the reason in chief that it has been preached in 
opposition to thought. Thinking is growing, — honest thinking 
with the heart in it and a pure interest. It is a refining, purify- 
ing, spiritualizing process ; and those whose function it is to 
promote spirituality and the upbuilding of man mistake deplor- 
ably when they discourage this by prescribing belief and putting 
thought in bonds. Passive belief may indeed sometimes have 
the effect of sleep to restore tired souls; but he miscalculates 
who expects to promote the higher economies of his being by 
taking his spiritual nap’ on Sunday, and keeping the pillow at 
hand through the week. Awake, O thou that sleepest, wake to 
the duty and endeavor of the day! for the light shines, and 
through it God invites the shut eye to open. 

But thought may lead to error, they say. What if it may and 
does? Walking may lead to falling; shall we therefore lie 
always on the ground? But man was never designed to escape 
all error. The world is our school; we are learners advancing 
by imperfections, as learners must. Secure the advance and all 
is secure ; the imperfections will take care of themselves. But 
thought is advance ; it is a noble activity with instant spiritual 
fructifications aside from the opinion reached. Error — nothing 
noble was ever done, or ever on the earth will be done, without 
exposure to that. But one error there is that is fatal; it is to 
seek safety meanly by shunning the tasks of intelligence. Let 
us shun spiritual cowardice. We shall hear it praised, preached, 
prayed, sung; and yet it is worse than dangerous, it is destruc- 
tive. ‘The man who hid his talent in a napkin feared to err ; 
better had he feared to be unfruitful. Yet to us how many a 
napkin is piously proffered,— catechisms, creeds, confessions, 
ready-made schemes of belief, wherein our intelligence may be 
wrapped and nicely laid away to await the Master’s coming! 

Besides, if error come from thought, consider what may come 

‘from the want of it. Here in America are numbers resting 
passively, contentedly, in the belief that nine-tenths of their 
neighbors are to be tormented eternally. If a man could de- 
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serve eternal damnation, it were he who should believe that, 
with full mental realization of the horror it imports, and be 
happy. But in truth our good neighbors only conceive that 
they ought not actively to disbelieve it. So on that head they 
close the mind and make it no better than a block. But so far 
they deny their proper destiny, and close themselves against the 
supreme design expressed in the constitution of their being. 

Nevertheless in its half-way stages, thought also, like religion, 
may be ugly. The soft submission, the pious, placid intellectual 
vacancy of the nun are like those still, dreamy days in summer 
when tRe sky is overspread with a thin white film, — days nei- 
ther sunny nor cloudy, but very quiet and sweet. Then the 
day itself seems to have taken the white veil to become a nun, 
The half-made radical or reformer, in whom thought is awakened 
but immature, compares with this as a day in early spring or 
late autuma, when a northwest wind blows in fierce gusts, and 
dust darkens the streets and clouds the sky, while nevertheless 
the gale clears the air and bursts of strong sunshine come now 
and then flooding earth and heaven. Strident, bumptious, a 
bore, it may be, harping always on one string, and with a sound 
to set the teeth on edge, the unripe radical is not more lovely 
than the opposite kind of bigot; but thought in the one, as 
religion in the other, is ugly only because immature, and repre- 
sents the formative energies of spiritual life, going forward to 
create life’s consummate beauty and worth, though here in the 
reptilian stage. 

But we must not follow farther these specifications. Let us 
return to the main thought it has been my purpose to set forth. 
The essential nature of all Life, all living existence, physical or 
spiritual, it is that I have sought to indicate. This thought is 
itself a sweeping radical criticism of ecclesiastical ideas ; if it 
be true, much ought to be changed. For to repeat it is this: 
Life is self-formative activity. The dead soul is the soul sub- 
mitted, surrendered, passively given up to be made this or that ; 
the live soul is the self-active soul, accomplishing its edification 
by the energies of thought and rectitude, able, intrepid to do 
and be. From the crystal, in which the tune of self-formative 
being is first hinted, up through all grades of organic physical 
existence to the human body, and then still upward to the mind, 
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heart, spirit of man, we can follow this idea of true life, becom- 
ing more explicit with each degree of ascent. Clay that is only 
made, and the gem that is self-made, symbolize severally the 
dead soul and the living one. 

It has been said that this idea of the nature of life reflects a 
powerful criticism upon ecclesiastical conceptions and methods. 
For, first, it cannot admit of vicarious: religion. They say that 
salvation has been purchased for us, and is bestowed as a free 
gift — that one must merely let himself be saved, by permitting 
the purchase to take effect in his behalf? Saved, — what is it to 
be Saved? It is to be an honest man to begin with, and a man 
upbuilt in the fullness of intellectual and moral stature to end 
with. If consummate manliness and womanliness are not sal- 
vation, let us never hear the word more.. But how can this be 
given one? As well talk of giving him the growth of his body, 
as a thing to be taken in the hands and put in the pocket! Can 
another do your growing for you? or buy it and offer it as 
Christmas present? And does any one think the soul less 
vital than the body, or less to be perfected by the law and econ- 
omy of life? The story of Calvary has been a priceless incite- 
ment to the world; but he who learns from it the conceit that 
the growth and fructification of his being have been bought for 
him, and that he has but to let the bargain take effect, learns to 
be clay rather than jewel, and changes one noble incitement of 
life into a drug to induce lethargy and woo death. 

Function of your own spirit must be the making of you; the 
lesson goes far. No scheme of infallible truth laid away in a 
book can serve instead of the living function of thought; no 
external Holy Spirit, coming occasionally, and with a marked 
predilection for the winter season, can be a substitute for the 
living function of the moral sentiment; no blood of a supreme 
saint and martyr can buy for you what must be the vital achieve- 
ment of your own spirit ; no plaint of petition can induce God 
to defeat his own design by doing in your stead what belongs to 
the weal of a living soul only as it is done by the soul itself. 
“Work, for it is God that worketh in you.” In the soul’s pas- 
sivity God is hindered. In man’s sincere thinking, His thoughts, 
in just human working, His will, have free course and are glori- 
fied. There it is that religion lends its sanction to the pure 
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activity of the mind and the heart. Would it seem more pleas- 
ant to “lie in the arms of the Lord,” peaceful and passive? 
So many that long for this, and are instructed to long for it! 
Devout sybarites, they would “rest on the bosom of Jesus,” 
making him their pillow, lost in the sweet lassitude of holy in- 
dulgence. How few hymns and prayers does one hear that have 
not a weak, sick tone, as of a very feeble invalid entreating the 
nurse to come! And this note of plaintive debility character- 
izes far too much the attitude of Christians, Catholic and Protes- 
tant. They assume the posture of infants, and of infants who 
never chuckle and crow, but only beg the mother to remember 
them kindly, bringing the pap and the pillow betimes. To this 
the doctrine corresponds. It inculcates passive belief, lying in 
arms, — never intellectual and moral daring. The entire creed 
of Catholicism, with all that has been borrowed from it, is ad- 
justed to this style of sentiment. The clay shall be washed, 
made nicely clean, and be carefully saved, but saved only as 
clay. Calvinism begins by convicting the soul of impotence ; 
you cannot crystallize to become a jewel, it says ; *twere presump- 
tion, rebellion, to think of it ; lie still, and let the grace of God 
work. Calvinism borrowed this from Catholicism ; the theology 
of Christendom, with small exceptions, goes to the same tune. 
Its fundamental assumption is this: Only in man’s passivity is 
God active. Outside the church walls another persuasion is 
arising ; itis this: God is effective in all the spiritual genius of 
humanity; in man’s pure activity he is active. Here, I think, 
you have the key to the controversy between the old ecclesias- 
ticism and modern ideas. 

Between these two many have chosen the latter. Hail, they 
cry, to the strong souls of men and women who never have 
doubted, or if ever, never can doubt again, that eyes were made 
to see and minds to think! Hail to those who clearly and fear- 
lessly, by the pure enterprise of the mind, soaring to the sum- 
mits of truth, by the sacred energy of the heart, warm with the 
life-heats of eternity, by the faithful work of the hand, chant to 
heaven the music of sincere human activity! That soul is a star 
which does its own shining, and they the jewels of eternity who 
emit the light of the soul because they are shapen by its law. 


D. A. Wasson. 
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HOME AND SOCIAL LIFE, 
66 HAT can be done to lift our homes off of the plane ~ 
of mere material provision and physical drudgery, 
and infuse into them a stronger element of intellectual and 
moral’ purpose? What can be done to elevate society above 
its present intellectual and moral barrenness, and make it fruit- 
ful in stimulus to mental effort and to: higher achievements in 
character and life?” 

These questions, asked in “The Report of the Executive 
Committee of the Free Religious Association,” for 1868, are 
not the least among the tepics suggested for considerate action 
as objects of the Association. The first may, indeed, claim to 
be the greatest, as lying at the foundation of all moral progress 
and social improvement: since the influences of the home do 
more than any other in making men and women what they are. 

But here, at the outset, we are met with radical evils and diffi- 
culties hard to overcome. We would naturally appeal to the 
heads of families, and address ourseives to them, to make homes 
what they should be. Yet here lies the first trouble. They 
themselves have not been born rightly, nor brought up rightly ; 
and, as in the case of original sin, run back as far as we may for 
a pure source to start with, we find the disqualification every- 
where. We have no firm point on which to rest the working 
lever. We have few, if any, right fathers and mothers to begin 
with. Each man and each woman has, through natural inheri- 
tance, through force of habit and example, so much to do for 
themselves individually to attain to their own moral ideal, and 
suffer so many lapses in their attempts, that their efforts to reg- 
ulate others aright are, for this reason, greatly paralyzed. But, 
notwithstanding these great disadvantages as to the starting- 
point, something undoubtedly can be effected by those just 
assuming the position of heads of the home; though several 
generations alone of careful example and training will suffice, 
in any good degree, to realize the just ideal of home and social 
life. As contributing to this end, some of the more obvious 
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points to which attention should be directed may be sug- 
gested. 

And first, let those who are to be the united head of a family 
see to it that they form a true marriage, in the highest, holi- 
est sense of the term. Let not mere fancy, with scarcely know- 
ing the reason why, decide a question on which so much is 
pending. Let no unworthy considerations come in for a ghare 
in the decision. Let love, in its purest essence, begin in an 
understanding sympathy of soul on subjects the highest that 
can be presented to human interest. Let ideas, rather than 
mere emotions, not to say sensations, be the basis of this sym- 
pathy. Let there be an elevated plane of thought and interest 
and spiritual aspiration stretching out into the infinite; and 
enduring as the eternities, where their souls shall meet and 
blend, ever soaring onward and upward in perpetual union. 

In order to secure this, the physical temperament and condi- 
tion of each, regarded both separately and in relation to the 
other, should be carefully considered. The matter of tempera- 
ment alone may absolutely unfit persons for living together har- 
moniously, with no fault, on either Side, but that of want of 
adaptation. And then, too, without a sound state of the physi- 
cal system, who shall answer for the nervous irritations and lit- 
tle petulances that may arise to mar the beauty of daily life, 
and now and then infuse a drop of bitterness, where sweetness 
alone should characterize the cup of existence? And well it 
were if the evil stopped here, and the well-being of offspring 
were not so deeply involved. It is seriously to be questioned 
whether those who cannot impart sound constitutions of body 
and mind to their children have morally any right to become 
parents. What asad comment upon human inconsistency and 
moral insensibility, that, while men are giving so much thought 
to the improvement of breeds of domestic animals, they are so 
utterly obtuse and unconcerned in regard to the laws that have 
a bearing upon human progeny! Thanks to some earnest and 
enlightened minds of the present day, books are now to be 
found which treat this subject in an instructive and dignified 
manner, and impart in a judicious way that knowledge which 
contributes towards the attainment of the so much needed 
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boon,—that of being Jorn well. This subject cannot be too 
sacredly considered, nor too conscientiously regarded by the 
agents in this momentous result. 

In the order of Nature, it is the destiny of all to form the 
marriage relation, and to become parents. This is well known: 
Indeed, it enters into the plans and purposes of parents for 
their children, as well as into those of the young folks for them- 
selves. But how little does preparation for the weighty respon- 
sibilities which marriage implies find place in the education and 
training of sons and daughters! If any business profession is 
chosen for them, everything is made to bear upon qualifications 
for success. The choicest advantages, not only of our own 
country, but of Europe, must be sought; while scarcely a 
thought is given to fitting them for the peculiar duties of a 
vocation transcefding all others in the magnitude of its results 
for good or for evil. And, as a general thing, it is the last con- 
sideration that enters the mind of the parties themselves — 
whose chief end in life is to secure a wedded alliance —to pre- 
pare themselves for the duties which it brings in its train. 

Young men feel the necessity of making money, which surely 
is well in its way. They seek to make their toilettes unexcep 
tionable and their manners attractive. They make themselves 
acquainted with all the characters of the novels of the day, and 
can speak glibly of the merits of all performers in opera or dra- 
ma. But how much do they strive to store their minds with 
high thoughts? How much do they study human nature,— 
their own, and that of woman? How much do they cultivate 
self-control, and all the finer elements of character which should 
be brought into requisition in domestic life, and which consti- 
tute its charm? 

Young women do still less to prepare themselves for their 
prospective relations and duties in life. Melancholy indeed it 
is to see how the years before marriage of most of our young 
ladies are spent. The studies of school days have generally 
very little practical bearing upon their characters ; and, after 
leaving school, dress, parties, fashion, novels, and gossip often 
engross the greater part of their time until the wedding day, 
And then, what an avalanche of cares and responsibilities falls 
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upon them, all unfitted as they are to meet them! To the mul- 
tiform duties of housekeeping may soon be added what, to their 
perhaps enervated physical systems, becomes the almost paralyz- 
ing effects of approaching maternity. No wonder if thus early 
are laid the foundations of that domestic unhappiness, which, 
after they have dragged out in misery all those earlier years, 
that ought to be among the best in life, results in what is 
denominated “incompatibility of temper,” and is finally made 
the ground of divorce. And of the product of such unions, 
what can be expected towards the furtherance of moral or social 
progress ? 

Yet here is the chief place to begin. It is claimed by many 
who have given great attention to the subject, and probably 
with wisdom, that boys and girls, young men and young women, 
should be educated toggther ; that up to the point where each 
seeks out a professional career, or one indicated by peculiar 
adaptedness or genius, they should have the same mental train- 
ing. What, then, are some of the most obvious studies which 
they should pursue in common to fit them for the duties and 
pleasures of “home and social life” ? 

Perhaps none on this list should stand higher than the acqui- 
sition of knowledge pertaining to the laws which regulate the 
highest well-being of the body and the spirit. Let the struc- 
ture and the functions of the human frame, with its laws of 
health, be well understood. This, of course, will embrace the 
sciences of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, — sciences which, 
in schools’ generally, are very much neglected. The conse- 
quence is, that, having no knowledge of the principles under- 
lying these subjects, young people go on in life transgressing 
the inflexible laws of their being, as to eating, drinking, rest, ex- 
ercise, recreation, exposures, and indulgences ; with no thought 
of the inevitable evils they are with such certainty entailing 
upon themselves, and with entire disbelief and disregard of the 
warnings of those who, by their own bitter experience, if in no 
other way, have learned better. In this connection, and in a 
way as judicious as its sacredness claims, should be communi- 
cated, as an integral part of physiological study, a knowledge of 
those divinely ordained relations of sex which exist throughout 
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all departments of organized nature. With undoubtedly right 
motives, but from altogether mistaken judgment, the attempt 
has usually been made by parents and educators studiously to 
withhold and conceal from the young all information of this 
kind. The falsities and absurdities resorted to for this purpose 
would seem simply ridiculous if they did not lead to results so 
serious and deplorable. The desire of knowledge respecting 
the objects of all the senses is spontaneous and right; and, 
whatever the attempts to put it down, it will assert itself. And, 
in this department of legitimate human interest, if the efforts 
of the inquiring mind of the young are discountenanced and 
repelled, in that direction where it would be proper and safe for 
them to receive enlightenment, they will naturally seek and find 
it in sources with which are mingled impurity and debasement. 
Besides this moral result so much to be deprecated, considera- 
tions of health, of the physical condition generally, demand that 
this species of information should not be ignored in instructions 
tothe young. And, scientifically and wisely imparted, the ten- 
dency would be to purify and elevate, and to contribute, in no 
inconsiderable degree, to the ennoblement of home and social 
life. 

Attention to the laws of mind, so far as their true philosophy 
can be understood, and also to the relations between the body 
and the mind, is of great,importance in fitting for the duties of 
home and society. From ignorance of the principles which 
regulate the actions of the mind, how many mistakes, misunder- 
standings, and consequent bickerings, angry words and deeds, 
and, finally, estrangements, arise in families, and among those 
who should be friends! How much irritation and discomfort 
are caused simply by an abnormal state of the brain and nerves, 
—a deplorable moral result from purely physical causes which 
suitable knowledge might have prevented, or, at least, by a 
proper estimate of the philosophy of the case, might very much 
ameliorate the sufferings of all concerned. 

Next in the order of sciences, as having a bearing upon this 
subject, it may be that no one has a greater claim to attention 
than that of chemistry, particularly in its organic and culinary 
departments. A knowledge of the principles involved in these 
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is of far greater practical value than is generally recognized. 
Much might be gained simply from familiarity with the laws 
which govern the evolution and application of heat. But a far 
greater advantage would result, both to health and to the sense 
of taste, from acquaintance with the laws of chemical action 
upon edible substances. The fact alone that “the properties 
which characterize bodies when separate are changed or de- 
stroyed by their combination,” if understood, would save from 
many deleterious compounds that are placed upon the table. 
Regard also to the fact that the elements of substances unite 
only in definite proportions, as well as attention to the principles 
of fermentation, would be attended with a like result. It would 
be seen in the just apportionment of acids to alkalies, and the 
furnishing of such bread as would be free from the incipient 
elements of moral evil. Knowledge of the chemistry of practi- 
cal domestic life would lead to more care as to the temperature , 
suitable to the human body; the purity of air necessary to be 
maintained by proper ventilation, and by- the removal of sub- 
stances which generate noxious gases. Aid would be given in 
the removal of spots and stains, in the setting of fading colors, 
and increased facility imparted in many ways in lightening the 
labors of the house and its accompaniments. 

It has been said that “a woman cannot have too much arith- 
metic.” The remark has probably been called forth by the fact, 
that, as a whole, women pay so little attention to the importance 
of computation. They are not apt to consider how the debt 
and credit columns stand related to each other. They do not 
keep accounts. They rush on to the procuring of what they 
think they must have, or what a false standard of respectability 
requires them to have, with no idea how the balance is to be 
adjusted. The science of values, the doctrine and practice of 
economy, cannot be overestimated in its bearing upon the wel- 
fare of the family. A good knowledge of bookkeeping, thor- 
oughly applied, as well as facility in operating with figures, on 
the part of woman and man, contributes largely to the prosper- 
ity of the home, and, through that, to its intellectual and moral 
elevation. From the principles of the higher mathematics, too, 
axioms may be learned, formulas obtained, and truths arrived at, 
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which will be of service in helping forwafd the labors of the 
household, and in giving agreeable forms and proportions to the 
eye. " 

Natural philosophy, with its laws of motion, of the operation 
of forces, of mechanical powers, pressure, resistance, &c., may 
be brought to bear in a variety of ways upon the affairs of home 
life. By a skillful use of only the saw, hammer, and screw- 
driver, such as may well be acquired by every woman, as well 
as man, much may be done towards giving an air of tidiness 
and convenience. One gains, too, a great ascendency over the 
materials with which he has to deal by simply understanding 
the amount of means requisite to the production of any desired 
end. Much time, strength, and trouble are needlessly expended 
by want of knowledge on this point. 

While the sciences already referred to may be claimed to hold 
the first place, as to practical value in home life, it is not in- 
tended to intimate that acquisitions in the wide and varied 
fields of knowledge, in other departments, are not of high im- 
portance. What food for thought, for enthusiasm, for cheerful- 
ness, in daily life, may be drawn from familiarity with the truths 
of natural science, the objects of which present themselves to 
the eye on every hand! How much good taste, formed from 
acquaintance with the principles of drawing, painting, and 
music, may, even with small means, contribute to the attrac- 
tiveness of home and its surroundings! Truly there is no 
knowledge which would not bring its tribute especially to con- 
versation, that much-neglected art, which might be made the 
central charm of all, and to which familiarity with languages, 
history, and poetry would bring so much. And, in this gen- 
eral summary, the attainment of accomplished elocution surely 
should not be omitted. When we consider the comparatively 
little expense of time and money at which this art may be 
acquired, it may be said to hold a more important rank in the 
list of accomplishments than that of music. Books are always 
at command, and can be taken to any place; and when the 
sense of the writer, with every delicate shade of thought and 
sentiment, is interpreted to the ear, so that his very spirit in its 
highest states of inspiration communicates itself to ours, and 
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blends with what is most cherished in our own inward being, 
what more can be done for us by any sphere of art? And this 
so inexpensive, and so much within the reach of all ! 

But, not to go further into details of studies most important 
in qualifying for the duties which fall upon the heads of fami- 
lies, suppose the home already established ; what are some of 
the means by which “to lift it off of the plane of material pro- 
vision and physical drudgery, and infuse into it a stronger ele- 
ment of intellectuai and moral purpose”? And here, while 
there should always exist between the heads of the family 
union, sympathy, and co-operation in all things, the chief re- 
sponsibility falls upon the wife and mother. 

Perhaps among the failures to realize what the home should 
be, there is no one thing productive of more discomfort, annoy- 
ance, and trouble than that connecied with servants, in those 
families dependent upon them. First of all, on the part of the 
mistress, is the want of qualification for her position. She does 
not understand the details of the different departments of her 
work so that she could perform them herself. Consequently 
she is liable to be unreasonable in her demands. If things are 
not.well done, acquainted as she is with results only, she can- 
not place her finger on the true cause of failure, and give defi- 
nite instruction as to the remedy. And, worse than all, not 
knowing herself how practically to carry on the affairs of her 
household, she is dependent upon her servants, and becomes 
their slave. The servant well understands this, and puts on 
the airs of mistress. Besides all this, an antagonism grows up 
between the two. There is not that sense of kindly relation- 
ship that should subsist, and which would insure harmonious 
and concerted action. Self-interest, no less than benevolence, 
demands that servants should be, in a sense, adopted into the 
family ; that they should feel cared for, and their interests 
helped forward, by the superior intelligence of those who em- 
ploy them. Then, too, if women would do more with their own 
hands, it would help to do away with the line of distinction 
between the rich and the poor, to many so painful. At the 
same time it would contribute much towards banishing that 
languor and helplessness so prevalent among women. There 
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is no exercise so conducive to the health of women as the mul- 
tifarious movement of muscle brought into exercise by house- 
work. Not only mothers, but daughters, would find their physi- 
cal condition improved by taking a certain portion of domestic 
labor themselves, and thus attaining to greater cheerfulness, 
buoyancy, and relief from exnuz. The notion that any dis- 
grace is attached to manual labor, or that true refinement and 
delicacy do not always find their own level, is too weak and fool- 
ish to be allowed any consideration. As though the homeliest 
and humblest work could not be ennobled by the spirit in which 
itis done! The fact of doing anything well, in the best man- 
ner, brings its own reward in exhilaration of feeling. And, to 
the mind instructed in principl¢s, in cause and effect, in capaci- 
ties and limitations, thete is much to interest, something even 
to charm, in the simplest and most homely operations, as illus- 
trated in the “ Song of the Suds :”— 
“ Queen of the tub, I merrily sing, 
While the white foam rises high; 
And sturdily wash, and rinse, and wring, 
And fasten the clothes to dry ; 


And out in the free, fresh air they swing, 
Under the summer sky.” 


Where do we often find more poetical elements than are here 
suggested ? 

Considerations connected with food stand among those of first 
importance to the welfare of the home. We pray, “Give us 
this day our daily bread;” and, in Agur’s prayer, he asks, 
“Feed me with food convenient for me.” In agony of stom- 
ach, how often has this latter prayer been wrung from us! And 
if, as has been said, “labor is prayer,” the first condition to be 
complied with, in seeking our daily bread, is bodily exercise of 
some kind that creates the need of food, and prepares for its 
digestion. But, not to dwell on this point now, let us remark 
how little regard to health has a place in preparations for the 
table. Toa great extent, this seems to be the last thing thought 
of. With the poor and uneducated, it may be entirely the result 
of ignorance; but with the wealthy, and those who ought to 
know better, there is less extenuation of the fault, —it might, 
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perhaps, well be said the crime. Instead of making it the chief 
study in the daily meals to set before the family good, simple, 
wholesome, and, in the long run, more relishing food, the ambi- 
tion is rather to bring forward rare and elaborate compounds, 
so mixed up and concentrated, so disguised and metamor- 
phosed, that the sweet, pure, ‘and natural simples of which 
they are composed can hardly be detected. That it is an indi- 
gestible mass does not enter into the account ; nor that variety 
of tastes is so much circumscribed by the promiscuous jumble. 
How much better for the nourishment of the body to take from 
Nature the products designed for our sustenance in the form 
she gives them to us. And, where the appetite has not become 
depraved, how much greater the relish and zest for food when 
the individual taste of a substance can be appreciated apart 
from all admixtures ! 

But the evils of this course do not stop with the poisonous 
effects produced upon the regular family. They greatly inter- 
fere with that social intercourse which, rightly conducted, would 
add such a charm and value to life. Instead of welcoming a 
friend, or friends, at any time to a seat at the family table, and 
to such table furniture and fare as happens to be the order of 
the meal, seasons of social intercourse, whether the visitors be 
of the celestial’order or not, must conform to the proverbial 
idea of “angels’ visits.” Great and extraordinary culinary 
efforts must be made; the spirit of the hostess, servants, and, 
more or less, of the whole family, is chafed by extra exertion 
and solicitude. And perhaps, after all, the whole result is 
marred, and the principal actors in the scene so thrown off 
their balance, by disappointment in the results of their prep- 
aration, as to be in no condition favorable to the reception or 
enjoyment of their guests. Or, if successful, how poor and pit- 
iable the pride that seeks gratification by such a species of dis- 
play: in which it is well if no little spice of rivalry also plays 
its part. And what a miserable compliment to visitors to place 
the pampering of the appetite so much in the foreground as to 
lose sight entirely of any valuable results in coming together! 
What a mockery of everything that deserves the name of.social 
enjoyment! No wonder that more cultivated and thoughtful 
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persons withdraw themselves from such gatherings, as involving 
a tiresome and distasteful waste of time and attention. 

How different might be the result if people would spend 
more of their leisure in the reading of books upon which they 
could grow ; in earnest thought upon what they find put forth 
by others, and upon their own observation on what comes within 
the sphere of their notice ; and then should meet to exchange 
and discuss ideas, with no note of extra culinary preparation, 
but subordinating the material to the spiritual in just propor- 
tion. In the matter of “calls,” if people would but express 
thoughts, ideas, sentiments, such as all must have in a degree, 
and which to any well-regulated mind are the things most dear, 
instead of talking about persons, criticising, surmising, and, from 
a prurient turiosity, seeking to penetrate into the sacred arcana 
of their neighbors, what a saving from a worse than waste of 
time! Toa person of refined taste and nice moral sense, it is 
truly excruciating to sit by and listen to a great deal of the ¢a/k, 
not to say gossip, that goes on at “calls.” They hear interpre- 
tations given to doings, motives attributed to actions, and judg- 
ments passed upon persons, with no sufficient knowledge as a 
basis ; certainly, without information as to the interior modes 
of looking at things, which go to make up the idiosyncrasies 
of character, and within whose iimits one is, in a degree, con- 
strained to act. Apart from the injustice done to the neigh- 
bor by such a course, the injury in marring and belittling one’s 
own soul is truly fearful; a due sense of which would lead to 
the utmost scrutiny of feelings indulged in one’s own breast, 
and to a rigid watchfulness over the expressions of one’s own 
lips. 

It is stated that in England drawing clubs have been insti- 
tuted, which are intended for the cultivation of the pencil 
among ladies. Each member produces an original drawing 
once a month, and sends it to the president of the club, who is 
to decide on the merits of each piece; and the one who, at the 
end of the year, has sent in the greatest number of superior 
sketches is rewarded with the chief prize. Certain months are 
devoted to sketches from nature, and others to studies from still 
life and figures. Writing clubs have also been formed on a sim- 
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ilar principle. Musical clubs might also be established to equal 
advantage, under regulations suited to the art. It is obvious, 
ata glance, to perceive how much, in these and similar ways, 
might be done, “to elevate society above its present intellectual 
and moral barrenness, and make it fruitful in stimulus to men- 
tal effort, and to higher achievements in character and life.” 

But, to secure the leisure necessary for the more elevating 
pursuits of life, it is absolutely imperative, not only that prepar- 
ations for the table should be more simple, while at the same 
time more healthful and less expensive, but that there should 
be an entire reform as to dress. To the combined influence 
of slavery to fashion, and false notions as to what constitutes 
respectability, may perhaps be traced more of the evils which 
mar the peace of home than to any other source. The demand 
for money involved is, in this case, an emphatic illustration of 
the Scripture assertion concerning the love of it. It is felt in 
every department of living as‘well as that of dress and costly 
entertainments. Elegant buildings, rich furniture, and splendid 
equipages all come into the list. And how many are the men 
_who, to gratify their own ambition, or the vanity of their wives 
and daughters, toil early and late at their labors, and are often 
beguiled into expenditures they can ill afford, which embarrass 
their business, and perhaps tempt them into crime. Harassed, 
conscience-stricken, and fearful of consequences, what time or 
heart has such a man for taking home anything towards pro- 
moting the higher life and joy of his family ? 

That nice attention should be given to dress, so far from 
being denied, is even advocated. But what is needed among 
ladies, in reference to it, is more independence, more individual- 
ity, and more good sense. Instead -of having a multitude of 
dresses at the same time, and following every new fashion got 
up from a restless desire of change, joined to efforts of fash- 
ion-mongers and dry-goods dealers to increase their pecuniary 
returns, however absurd and ill adapted to individual form, —if 
each lady would study to adopt a single style suited to her own 
figure and general bearing, one harmonizing gracefully with her 
own physical and mental attributes, and with due attention to 
tasteful results, she would at once become emancipated from 
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the overpowering dominion of fashion, while at the same time 
establishing a pleasing correspondence between her person and 
her character: her clothes, the arrangement of her hair, and 
all the e¢ ceteras of her dress being part and parcel of herself. 
This rule would not by any means prohibit a certain amount of 
ornamentation. In this Nature sets us an example. She scol- 
lops, fringes, ruffles, puffs, and embroiders to a great extent. 
But each individual of her production is always true to itself. 
The pink, the rose, the lily, the violet, are always found, each in 
its own peculiar garb, each beautiful in its own identity. 

The great mischief of fashion in consuming so much time > 
and thought, that might be better employed, to say nothing of 
its corroding and dwarfing effects upon the better nature of its 
devotees, lies mostly in its demands for perpetual change. A 
suit which one year is made of a fabric or in a style most in 
vogue must be; the next, laid aside or entirely remodeled. 
Here comes in, not only fresh expense, but, what is worse, the 
wear and tear of nerve and temper in the ripping and altering, 
which must often extend to the whole series of garments worn 
in addition to those that appear on the outside. The long must 
be made short, or the short long; the full must be made nar- 
row, or the narrow full,— hoops, of course, extended or con- 
tracted to match ; sleeves close-fitting or balloon-like; over-gar- 
ments, varying in length from that of the sailor-jacket to the 
whole length of the dress; not to add the multifold changes in 
the varying modes of trimming. What true woman, in looking 
all this fairly in the face, can fail to hang her head in shame if 
conscious of the weakness of having been beguiled into such 
follies? How much more self-respect and satisfaction would 
she experience if she studied to make her dress the exponent 
of nice moral sense and artistic taste! For, if the true princi- 
ples of art are worthy of cultivation in any department, there 
is no reason why, in the matter of dress, there should not be 
study to make it a fine art. The object of all art being to 
gratify the zesthetic element inherent in our nature, it would 
seem nowhere to have more legitimate scope for its exercise 
than in connection with the human bedy,—where mind and 
matter, spirit and form, are so closely conjoined. And it may 
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be reckoned, that, among all the refined enjoyments of life, that 
of rendering human beings mutually attractive and pleasing 
in a// that constitutes their, individuality stands highest in its 
claims. , 

In its bearing upon the tranquillity of home life may be reck- 
oned the practice of gift-giving, which, from being a spontaneous 
offering of some simple or well-afforded article, has become such 
a vice at this day. Many persons are made miserable, on the ap- 
proach of the Christmas holidays, of weddings or birthdays, either 
by overworking upon some gift, by expending far more than their 
means warrant, or by bitterness and chagrin because they can- 
not make a present, as they think, sufficiently costly and mag- 
nificent. And the worst of it is that real kindness and good- 
will are not the prompters. It is done merely from fashion, or, 
as persons have often been heard to say, because “it is ex- 
pected.” And then, on the other hand, the receiver js often 
made unhappy by the obligation imposed ; and the first thought 
is how a suitable offset can be made. It causes a biush for 
human nature to record that, sometimes, the giving of gifts has 
been known to originate in the expectation of drawing forth 
something valuable in return. 

Woman should especially qualify herself to be an intelligent 
nurse. It has been said, and no doubt with truth, that “a good 
nurse is more important than a doctor.” At least, it may be 
affirmed that good nursing, without a doctor, does more in most 
cases towards the recovery of a patient, than the doctor without 
the nurse. The mother can understand better than any outside 
person the temperament, habits, and idiosyncrasies of the mem- 
bers of her family ; and, with a proper knowledge of nervous 
action and physical functions, she can apply simple remedies 
which will afford relief and leave no ill effects in their train, 
instead of resorting to the doctor for every ailment. She should 
also learn that prevention is the great law to be understood and 
applied, and should so order the habits of her family that they 
will seldom become ill. 

A still higher requisite in the mother of a fam'ly is, that she 
should be qualified to be the educator of children. They fall 
naturally into her hands. By discriminating knowledge and 
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judgment she can perceive what in their nature needs to be 
repressed and what developed. If guided by a wise experi- 
ence, she can so mould their characters and enstamp princi- 
ples upon them as to fit them for their own battle of life. She 
should be able judiciously to direct their studies, and to deter- 
mine wisely in the choice of teachers and schools. Home influ- 
ences upon the young are so apparent, that any teacher of dis- 
crimination can readily distinguish in his pupils whatever of 
mental or moral force has been brought to bear upon them in 
daily life. 

Every household should be so regulated as to give to each 
one, every day, some /eisure, to be appropriated to individual 
self-collection and to improvement in the way best adapted to 
taste or inclination. This should be set down as a thing zndis- 
pensable, as of more consequence to the individual and, through 
him or her, to the whole family, than any other thing that could 
be accomplished, however pressing it may seem. The trite say- 
ing, that “duty begins at home,” is nowhere more pertinent 
than in its application to one’s self. It is a false estimate of 
morality that leads one to love his neighbor de¢ter than himself; 
for, in that case, he either does himself a wrong, which is as 
criminal as to inflict wrong on another, or he throws upon 
others the burden of doing for him what he ought to do for 
himself, or of suffering through what he inflicts upon himself. 
To secure this necessary leisure a largeness of generalization 
and planning is required. Every demand upon time must be 
made to hold its just rank. The less, throughout, must be held 
subordinate to the greater, and all in due proportion to legiti- 
mate claims. The nervousness about trifling particulars, which 
no one but the person exercised thereby would ever recognize 
or be the better for, must be overcome. It is most melancholy 
to witness the narrowness with which some housekeepers fritter 
away their time and temper and stultify their, minds. They 
become completely eaten up with petty cares. As old age 
approaches, and their capacity for these avocations ceases, what 
stores of knowledge or ideas have they to fall back upon? 
What to save them from insupportable exwuz, and their friends 
the tedium of vain efforts to entertain them? What “great 
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thoughts,” as Jean Paul suggests, “that they may have some- 
thing to die by”? Pitiable, indeed, is it to witness such a result 
of a long life! 

Much has been written and said on the subject of “ Co-opera- 
tive Housekeeping.” And it is believed that something of 
great value towards the lightening of household labor, and the 
consequent securing of more time for mental and moral pro- 
gress, might in this way be effected; and this, too, without in 
the least encroaching upon the privacy of home life. If human 
beings were less selfish and self-willed, more benevolent and 
ingenuous, more fully permeated with a sense of human brother- 
hood, in short, were perfect, there would seem to be no good 
reason why people could not live in communities ; thus dimin- 
ishing the expense and labor of separate families, giving more 
leisure to all, enhancing the means of mental and artistic cul- 
ture, and giving opportunity for moral improvement and in- 
creased social enjoyment. It is hoped that humanity, in its 
progress, will sometime arrive at a consummation promising so 
many advantages. 

The position of woman under the law which gives the income 
of the family into the hands of the husband, and makes her 
dependent upon him for every cent of money she has, is a fruit- 
ful source of discontent and wrangling. It places woman in an 
inferior and dependent position, which it is strange she has 
so long submitted to; especially as a large share of the pecuni- 
ary gains of the estate is often debtor to her labor and good 
management, and, morally, could be claimed as her own, to 
be used and disposed of as she should see fit. . Many a wrong 
and injustice does she suffer which wears upon her finer sensi- 
bilities by the legal position of her husband as lord and master. 
These and other considerations seem to justify woman in claim- 
ing a right to share with man in the making of laws by which 
they both shall be governed. And it is believed that when this 
old relic of barbarism, which had its origin purely in superior 
physical force, is done away with, and woman is allowed to 
stand, in comparison with man, upon the merits of her own 
intellect and her own capacity of action, that sax will come to 
estimate himself more justly, and to stand higher in the scale 
of being, as well as woman. 
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We talk a great deal of our free country and our free institu- 
tions. The blood of thousands has been shed to secure what 
we call personal freedom. Yet how far we still are from peace- 
ably honoring and enjoying true personal freedom in its full ex- 
tent. We are reminded of this in social intercourse. We 
experience it in the family. We have not yet attained to the 
crowning excellence of freedom, — that of free thought and free 
speech. We are limited in thought by public sentiment, by 
authority, by prejudice, and by our own preconceived opinions. 
We are limited in speech by the tenacity of opinion of those 
with whom we converse or to whom we speak, joined to an 
excitability of temper which will not bear opposition. Even 
among those most closely related to us, around our own hearths 
and at our own tables, we cannot express our thoughts freely, 
but at the risk of incurring excited retorts and awakening con- 
tention. So that, on politics, on religion, and on many another 
subject of deepest interest to the human soul, we must either 
be silent, or withhold our true views, or else suffer the pain of 
jarring words and of embittered feeling. The discovery of 
truth, wherever it may lie, and candor in listening to and weigh- 
ing the opinions of others, is not the ruling principle. There is 


_ great lack of ingenuousness, a noble generosity in this respect. 


And nowhere more than in our homes, in daily intercourse 
with th® members of our own family, is reform in this particu- 
lar needed. Nothing would tend more towards the progress 
and elevation of individuals and of society than the prevalence 
of that state of mind which would cordially recognize and 
respect the right of free thought, and not only patiently, but 
cheerfully, acquiesce in the free utterance of honest convictions. 

In this connection, politeness may be named as a habit to be 
studiously cultivated. This, in its highest sense, may be con- 
sidered as the acme of all ethics, if not the crowning grace of 
all religion. It embraces the fullest embodiment of the “Golden 
Rule.” It extends to the merest trifles. Indeed, its chief exer- 
cise may be found to lie in trifles—in the thousand minute 
particulars as to words, manners and actions, indefinable in 
themselves, but which go so far in making up the sum of daily 


life. It consists in that tender regard for the happiness of 
3 
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others which induces scrupulous care in not wounding their 
feelings. It is a sense of right carried into small things. It is 
delicate sensibility to the manifold shades of things, attention 
to which contributes so much in sweetening and embellishing 
life. It suggests mutual deference, especially of the less to the 
more experienced. It recognizes and honors diversities in age, 
gifts, acquirements, and positions. It does not allow the exer- 
cise of jealousy, envy, prejudice, or selfishness. It gracefully 
bows to the highest wisdom, in whomever found. It is more 
resplendent when seen in the manners of the prince tawards 
the peasant than in the most profound reverences before the 
monarch on his throne. 

The following description of the home of Gerritt Smith pre- 
sents a beautiful picture of what the home should be : — 


One breathing the affluence of wealth without a touch of its insolence, 
characterized by refinement and the highest culture, yet free from the imper- 
tinence of display. Plainness of attire, simplicity of manner, absolute sin- 
cerity, and an all-pervading spirit of love, characterize the family and give 
tone to the home, — a home free from press and hurry and confusion, where 
differerices of opinion are expressed without irritation, where the individual 
is respected, where the younger members of the family are reverent and the 
older ones considerate, where all are mindful of the interests of each and 
each is thoughtful for all. A home where, after almost fifty years of wedded 
life, husband and wife are still lovers, still mindful of the graceful amenities, 
the loving observances, that made beautiful the honeymoon. 


In conclusion, and as a summary of all that tends “to lift our 
homes off of the plane of mere material provision and physical 
drudgery, and infuse into them a stronger element of physical 
and moral purpose,” and that serves “to elevate society above 
its present intellectual and moral barrenness, and make it fruit- 
ful in stimulus to mental effort and to higher achievements 
in character and life,” we would emphatically pronounce the 
word, “RELIGION.” This covers the whole ground. No ram- 
ification of the domestic or social structure escapes its limits. 
It requires men to “be perfect, even as their Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” It therefore becomes “ the effort of man to 
perfect himself.” It stretches out to the Infinite in all direc- 
tions ; demanding attention to the least, no less than to the 
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greatest concerns. It indeed estimates nothing as small, noth- 
ing as insignificant. It honors every function of the body, and 
demands that its wonderful mechanism shall be kept in perfect 
order. The powers of mind are sacred in its light, and it im- 
poses the duty of their most faithful development and exercise. 
It reveals itself in the book of Nature, and commends reverent 
devotion to its teachings. The moral and social affections are 
all its own, and it requires their regulation in such manner as 
shall secure the highest well-being and happiness of each and 
all. Jts mandate to all is, “Secure, with most scrupulous care, 
a sound mind in a sound body, with a sound condition of the 
moral feelings.” It is universal in its essence. Its spirit is 
found in all religions, and it brings into brotherhood all nations 
and races. In the words of another, “It inculcates unselfish 
zeal for the good of others;” “love of man for man’s own sake.” 
It regards “the welfare of each individual soul as part and par- 
cel of the universal welfare of the race;” and teaches that “the 


individual cannot realize his own most private ideal unless he 


_consecrates himself to universal ends.” 

In home and social life, religion bears its most precious fruits. 
And when its divine principles are fully realized and acted upon, 
homes will become heavens, and social intercourse the commu- 
nion of saints. AreEtTHUSA HALL. 


- 





MY CHEER. 


UNIVERSE! thy glory’s mine. 
For in my soul 
There is no room to build despair. 
As thine eye sees thy future fair, 
And thou’st control 
O’er Fate, so I: nor less than thou | 
Fast keep the early plighted vow. 
As loyally I say, “ I must ;” 
As cheerful sing, “ The heavens are just 
And true. Of their great love I know. 
Afar they shine,— , 
But love divine 
Is surer than all love below.” 
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SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING MARRIAGE. 


E find announced for publication a new edition (trans- 
lated) of Goethe’s famous work, “Elective Affinities,” 

with a preface, understood to be commendatory, by Mrs. Wood- 
hull. 

The “Elective Affinities” has been vehemently denounced 
_as immoral, and of pernicious tendency. Its immorality is 
probably supposed .to consist in its suggestion of the feasibility 
of a change of partners by married people. The persons who 
cry out against it seem to be, for the most part, those who have 
not read it. Their idea of its dangerous tendency might per- 
haps be modified by finding that it is a disagreeable and painful 
story, made more painful and disagreeable by the adoption of 
its peculiar method of treatment of conjugal difficulties, and 
resulting in utter unhappiness to all four of the parties who 
thought that felicity would certainly be obtained by a change of 
partners in the manner described. 

Mr. Emerson speaks somewhere of the “illusions” attendant 
on love and marriage; and numerous facts seem to authorize 
his use of that word in that manner. Those who love and 
‘ marry expect to be happier for it. Sometimes this expectation 
is proved illusory in a few months, a few weeks, even a few 
days. When a few years have passed, there is open evidence, 
in many cases, that the union does not accomplish the happi- 
ness of either party. In cases not a few, actual wretchedness 
to both parties seems to spring from, to be created by, that very 
union to which both looked with joyful anticipation. And who 
can say how many cases of this sort exist among the decorous 
couples who give no sign of dissatisfaction with each other? 
Who can say how many of the matches which run through a 
routine of respectable quietude to the very end, are cases in 
which respectability, or expediency, or conviction based on prin- 
ciple, has caused one partner or both to decide on “ making the 
best of a bad bargain” ? 

If all the evidence could be got in, perhaps the case would 
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appear worse than it does now. Perhaps, on the other hand, it 
would appear better than it does now. But all the evidence is 
not, and cannot be, got in. Even when both parties are dis- 
posed openly to complain, and to speak ill of each other, he 
would be a very confident man who, having heard both, should 
suppose himself fz//y in possession of the case ; and, in a vastly 
greater number of instances, the reticence of one or both par- 
ties will prevent a true estimate of the difficulty from being 
formed, either by their neighbors, or by any third person what- 
ever. Marriage is, in one respect, like death. Outsiders cax 
have but a conjectural knowledge of it. Testimony, being the 
contribution of partial knowledge in the witness, is as likely to 
mislead, when applied to any new case, as to direct aright. One 
can know only by trying. And even the trial, instead of supply- 
ing a rule whereby to measure all cases, may only show one side 
of one case. 

The difficulties, then, about marriage are real, serious, exten- 
sive, complicated. No wonder that many people have applied 
themselves to the task of contriving a remedy for those difficul- 
ties, and even a substitute for marriage itself. Only by serious 
and careful thought can such a remedy or substitute be found. 
But some of the aspirants for the honor and glory of solving 
this mystery talk as if they had never heard the saying, “Out of 
the frying-pan into the fire.” Their substitutes for marriage not 
only admit certain obvious evils against which marriage erects a 
barrier, but offer no more plausible expectation of happiness in 
the union than marriage does. 

When marriage is contracted hastily or thoughtlessly, — and 
there are many specimens of both kinds, — no one need wonder 
if it proves a failure. But, even where this blunder is avoided, 
even where the utmost deliberation and forethought are used, 
there are two sources of uncertainty necessarily belonging to 
the relation, failure in either of which will interfere with, and 
may utterly destroy, the happiness of marriage. 

Each partner may cease to be attractive to the other. 

One or both may make the blunder of thoughtlessly or will- 
fully ceasing to use the means of attracting, gratifying, or help- 
ing the other. 
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Even in unions prompted by affection on both sides, these 
three questions arise, which must receive their answer from 
experience in the new relation: Will each continue attractive 
and agreeable to the other in the various personal relations? 
Will each afford friendly co-operation to the other, seeking to 
help, and taking pains not to hinder, in the various preferences, 
habits and occupations of daily life. And, when it shall appear 
that, in some particular, the two parties are diametrically op- 
posed to each other in inclination or in principle, will they 
co-operate in seeking for and adopting such a course.as may 
come the nearest possible to the satisfaction of both ? 

If it be remembered that failure in either of these three par- 
ticulars may utterly destroy both the happiness and the wel- 
fare of married life— and if it be further remembered that the 
thoughtlessness, caprice or perversity of ove of the partners may 
destroy that happiness and welfare, and make the relation habit- 
ually a source of deterioration as well as annoyance to both — 
it will not be thought strange that many are bent on seeking a 
remedy for these evils. To find such a remedy, to point out the 
means whereby a greater proportion of connubial unions may 
be made permanently satisfying and beneficial, would be to con- 
fer one of the greatest of benefits upon the whole human race. 
But, to be found, such a remedy must be sought ; and the exist- 
ence of great evils, necessitating such remedy, must be acknowl- 
edged, and net ignored. 

As the evils in question have actual existence among all 
classes, high and low, rich and poor, the refined and the vulgar, 
the intelligent and the ignorant, the good and the bad, so the 
schemes of remedy proposed will have all degrees of variety, in 
proportion to the grade of intelligence and conscientiousness in 
their projectors. With some, present inclination will be the 
only rule of action ; while others, with the best intentions, will 
devise plans utterly destitute of practical wisdom. ° 

I have but one suggestion to offer, and that merely a negative 
one, in regard to the evils and remedies in question. 

Though the “ Elective Affinities” of Goethe produced but a 
temporary excitement, and left marriage exactly where it was 
in the usage of the nations called civilized and Christian, specu- 
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lations about “affinity” have ever since come up from time to 
time ; and within a few years persons conspicuous in the public 
eye have seriously proposed that those who find themselves ill- 
suited in marriage should abandon that partnership and form 
a new one, whenever the truer “affinity,” the person better 
adapted to conjugal satisfaction, can be found. 

There are, notoriously, cases where married people find them- 
selves mis-mated ; find not only that they do not live, and afe 
not likely to live, in harmony with each other, but that both are 
actually deteriorated by the continuance of the partnership ; 
their intercourse proves to be mutually exasperating, their evil 
tempers are provoked to frequent expression, their good disposi- 
tions are dangerously tried and shaken. 

The first thought is,-— after a trial sufficiently long to show 
these ucfavorable conditions likely to be permanent, — Will not 
separation benefit these people? Is not each likely to be bet- 
ter as well as happier when removed from the aggravating influ- 
ence of an uncongenial connection? 

If this feeling be enforced, as it frequently is, by the discovery 
of another person who seeins to possess the longed-for element 
of congeniality, the further question may arise, why should not 
this favorable opportunity be embraced. When he or she is at 
once repelled from the existing partner and attracted to another, 
why should not a new and better union be formed? If the real 
“affinity” be found, why not accept and unite with it? 

/f the real “affinity” be found! 

If is a word of great significance. 

The proposed new partner seems congenial. 

Seems congenial. 

Appearances, we read, are deceitful. 

This very marriage, which has resulted so disastrously, was 
made because the parties to it seemed congenial to each other. 

The appearance of congeniality there was deceitful. 

Will the person who now, untried, seems the true “affinity,” 
stand the test of actual copartnership, the trials of association 
in daily life, any better than the other did? 

Supposing the new partner to seem even above the average 
_ ina disposition to yield individual preferences in favor of the 
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interests of the new union, will his or her forbearance be able 
to stand the strain of those qualities in the separated partner 
which took their share in making the original marriage a fail- 
ure? 

Copartnership in the business of life, as in any sort of bread- 
winning business, mst involve more or less sacrifice of individ- 
ual preferences and interests to the interests of the association. 
Even this amount of self-abnegation is found difficult by some 
persons; but when, in addition, the preference of one of the 
parties is required habitually to yield to that of the other, this 
naturally produces dissatisfaction. If you could only know, 
before marriage, who will’ be thus unreasonable! But: you 
never can know. That which you confidently reckon as full 
congeniality when viewed under the light of the circumstances 
preceding marriage, may utterly fade away and disappear when 
tested by the very different trials, daily and hourly trials, of 
partnership in business; the business of combining two lives, 
previously separate, in one accordant and harmonious current. 

It is by no means strange, then, that among the persons who 
break away from marriage to form a union presumed to be more 
congenial, a considerable proportion, in a few months or years, 
find the new tie as burdensome as the old, whether or not they 
again seek relief by separation. 

The lesson resulting from these facts is easy enough to read 
to a certain extent, though we are still left absolutely uncertain, 
_till the experiment be tried, whether any particular marriage will 
be happy or unhappy; a success or a failure. These things, 
however, are certain :— 

The satisfaction which two persons find in each other under 
the conditions preceding marriage (however long and complete 
that experience may seem to be) is no sufficient test, and cannot 
possibly give assurance, of continued satisfaction in the condi- 
tions following marriage. ' 

On the other hand — 

To seek, by illicit connection, to escape the uncertainties at 
present inseparable from marriage, is to make a double blunder ; 
for such connections have, mecessarily, all the uncertainties of 
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tharriage in regard to happiness, p/us the abatement of true 
welfare inevitably involved in wrong-doing. 

The uncongeniality discovered by one or both parties after 
marriage, being produced by circumstances following the union, 
and undiscoverable before it, is just as likely to be repeated in 
new unions formed by these persons with other partners sup- 
posed nearer in affinity ; and more likely to happen if the recti- 
tude of the separation, or of the subsequent union, be in any 
degree questionable. 

Not in every marriage do both parties continuously strive to 
accomplish each other’s happiness and welfare ; but even where 
both do this, the marriage may entirely fail of success, nay, it 
may be utterly wretched, if these attempts proceed only accord- 
ing to his and her own notion of what ought to constitute the 
happiness and welfare of the other. To have any chance of 
accomplishing this great end, they must co-operate in it. Those 
who do this are on the way to permanent felicity, the very high- 
est that mortals can possess, 

A useful hint, in regard to the remedy for conjugal unhappi- 
ness, may be drawn from the old story of the scolding wife who, 
complaining to a wise woman.of the ill temper of her husband, 
received, as a remedy, a phial of miraculous water, a little of 
which she was to hold in her mouth whenever her husband was 
passionate or provoking. If partners in marriage, whose union 
has been wrecked for want of fricndly co-operation: in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the happiness and welfare of each other, 
would make a fair trial of that course for a few months, as the~ 
last resource before separation, they would very rarely contine 
to desire separation. 


C. K. WuIpPLE. 
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THOSE WE HONOR. 


ERE’S for those who love the cause, 
Giving service without fear ; 
Asking not for vain applause ; 
Dreading not the dark and drear ; 
Flinching not from year to year: — 
Here’s to them with right good-will, 
All the world shall bless them still ! 


Here’s for those that seek the true, 
Careless whether men shall blame ; 
Careless though who call it new, 
Branding love with foul defame, 
Scorning such as bear her name : — 
Here’s to them with right good-will, 
Men shall praise and help them still ! 


Here’s for those who work their mind, 
Giving manhood lawful sway, 
Leaving each old past behind, 
With the new-born living day, 
Growing with its growing ray : — 
Here’s to them with right good-will, 
Earth demands and loves them still ! 


Here’s for all who serve the cause, 
. Broader, wiser, braver yet, 
Brushing off the cob-web flaws, 
Owing nature little debt, 
Laughing though it shine or wet :— 
Here’s to them with right good-will, 
Men and Angels crown them still! 


WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF SCIENCE— NOTES.* 


ORE and more is some knowledge of science becoming 

indispensable to culture. This, unlike classical attain- 
ments, cannot be acquired once for all and stereotyped as an 
accomplishment good for the remainder of life. Science, it is 
true, has its fixed methods and its established truths; but it is 
essentially progressive ; and whoever does not in some meas- 
ure keep up with it is wanting in an essential element of the 
means necessary to judge rightly of our own times. Not only 
should he register in the book of his mental experiences some 
part of what is absolutely determined in the domain of science 
as true and irrefragable, but he should know something of the 
tentative steps in the form of partial facts, of theories and 
hypotheses, which lead to the revelation of new truths. 


A year-book of science such as it should be is a great desid- 
eratum. We have scrap-books, instructive it is true, but calcu- 
lated in some respects to bewilder rather than assist the general 
student. We greatly need a year-book of contributions from 
masters in each department of science who are able to discrimi- 
nate between what had already been won, and what has been 
really added during the year in the form both of actual discov- 
ery and of the indications of discovery which may be near at 
hand. 

Sir William Thompson, in his address as President of the 
British Association, says that the preparation of a year-book of 
science is a work toward which the Association should seriously 
direct its attention. No better contribution to the literature of 
the year could be made. 


SIR WILLIAM THOMSON’S ADDRESS. 


President Thomson’s address takes a very wide range of sub- 
jects, the mere enumeration of which would be dull reading. 


* Nature, Nos. 92-97. 
The American Naturalist (double number), September, 1871. 
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It shows the great scientist’s inclination to grapple with the 
most difficult questions with which science has.to deal. It 
sometimes touches upon that line —or even crosses it — which 
may be regarded as separating the field of science from that of 
philosophy. 

Some of the subjects treated of are,— The equality of the 
velocity of light and electricity as indicating “the recondite 
properties of matter on which the relations of light and elec- 
tricity depend ;” the question of atoms; accounting for the 
difference in the spectrums of solids, liquids, and gasses by the 
difference of vibration in the atoms of these sevéral forms of 
matter ; the cause of the sun’s supply of heat ; the constitution 
of comets ; the origin of life on the planet, &c. 


He believes in the objective existence of atoms, and that sci- 
entists are on the point of determining the size and properties 
of atoms. He concludes by saying, — 


We must now no longer look upon the atom, with Boscovich, as a mystic 
point endowed with inertia and the attribute of attracting or repelling other 
such centres with forces depending upon the intervening distances (a suppo- 
sition only tolerated with the tacit assumption that the inertia and attraction 
of each atom is infinitely small and the number of atoms infinitely great), 
nor can we agree with those who have attributed to the atom occupation of 
space with infinite hardness and strength (incredible in any finite body); but 
we must realize it as a piece of matter of measurable dimensions, with shape, 
motion, and laws of action, intelligible subjects of scientific investigation. 


There is still another alternative: the atom may be regarded 
as subjective, having existence along with the aggregate of 
nature, in the mind only. But this is a question of philosophy 
rather than of science, which Sir William does not touch upon, 
leaving it for our modern Berkeleys, Doubleday and Huxley. 


What is the source of the sun’s supply of heat and light from 
year to year and from century to century? Mayer supposed it 
was due to the fall of meteors into the sun by which motion 
was transformed into heat and light. Sir William Thomson 
thinks this theory has been overthrown. Gravitation acting on 
the sun’s immense mass would compensate in great part the 
loss which is constantly taking place by radiation. In this 
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manner, such is the potential energy still in the sun, that it 
may keep up a supply of heat and light to surrounding space, 
almost as great as at present, for several millions of years to 
come. According to this view, there is no need, on the nebular 
hypothesis, to suppose that the original nebulous matter out of 
which the suns and worlds were evolved was a fiery mass, as 
was supposed before the discovery of the laws of heat. Heat 
would be developed by the formation of denser masses, just as 
at present it is developed by the continual “shrinking” of the 
sun through the action of gravitation on the particles of its own 
mass. Thomson, however, believes “that the immediately ante- 
cedent condition of the matter of which the sun and planets 
were formed, not being fiery, could not have been gaseous ; but 
that it probably was solid,and may have been like the meteoric 
stones which we still so frequently meet with through space.” 
But we shall not get very clear and accurate notions of these 
high cosmical questions till there shall be less confusion and 
more unanimity of view among the astronomers themselves. 


The constitution of comets has long been one of the puzzles 
of astronomy ; but Thomson informs us that “ most important 
steps have been recently made towards the discovery of the 
nature of comets ; establishing with nothing short of certainty 
the truth of the hypothesis which had long appeared to us prob- 
able, — that they consist of groups of meteoric stones.” 

According to this theory, the nucleus of the comet is self- 
luminous on account of the collisions among its constituents, 
“while its ‘tail’ is merely a portion of the less dense part of 
the train illuminated by sunlight, and visible or invisible to us 
according to circumstances, not only of density, degree of illu- 
mination, and nearness, but also of tactic arrangement, as of a 
flock of birds or the edge of a cloud of tobacco smoke!” 

As confident, however, as Thomson speaks of this theory, 
it is very far from being generally accepted by astronomers. 
From a German source we just learn of a theory put forth by 
Zéllner which is founded on the observations and theoretical 
views of Olbers and Bessel, and which promises to divide the 
empire with that which has been elaborated by Schiaparelli, 
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Tait, and Thomson. Like this, it is also a meteoric theory, 
recognizing the coincidence of the path of comets with the 
meteoric belts near which the earth passes at the periodical 
occurrence of meteoric showers. We may say in brief that 
Zollner’s theory regards comets as fluid meteoric masses which 
change into vapor when near the sun, and which, through the 
process of evaporation, become electrical.. Tait’s “ seabird anal- 
ogy” is not necessary to explain the phenomena of the tails of 
comets, nor yet the old notion of repulsion by the sun. Zéllner 
solves this riddle of astronomy by electrical repulsion, thereby 
assuming, as he claims, no new force, but simply attributing to 
the surface of the sun electrical potencies which are known to 
exist at the surface of the earth. ° 


Sir William Thomson is a great mathematician and physicist, 
with a strong” penchant for originality. Among his original 
investigations is one which, to the embarrassment and conster- 
nation of geologists, has threatened to shorten up the geological 


periods, giving only about one hundred million of years for the 
accomplishment of all the vast changes which geology has to 
account for. He now threatens geological theory with another 
difficulty. In his report of the tidal committee, read before sec- 
tion A at the last meeting of the British Association, he calls 
in question the fluidity of the interior of the earth.* If the solid 
crust of the earth were no thicker than the geologists suppose, 
he affirms that it would yield to the tide-generating influences 
with almost as much freedom as if it were perfectly liquid. 
From mathematical and physical considerations he infers the 
probability that the average rigidity of the whole earth is vastly 
greater than any of the rocks known at its surface! 


Having thus joined issue with the geologists where his sci- 
ence and theirs overlap, he makes an excursion, in the address 
under review, into the biological field, and uses astronomical 
speculation to account for the origin of life on our own planet. 
The reader may recollect that the origin of life was the subject 
of President Huxley’s address before the Association last year, 


* Archdeacon Pratt supports the same view. 
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in which he opposed the hypothesis of spontaneous generation, 
or abiogenesis. Thomson says, “I confess to being deeply im- 
pressed by the evidence put before us by Prof. Huxley, and I 
am ready to adopt, as an article of scientific faith, true through 
all space and through all time, that life proceeds from life, and 
from nothing but life.” 

This article of faith, “all life from life,” we believe had refer- 
ence originally only to what is passing within the period of 
human observation ; but, if it be true for all time and all space, 
life must be as old as time itself. Huxley did not mean to 
affirm this. He believed there might be a time in the early 
history of the earth when life originated from the not-living by 
the operation of natural forces. 

How then does Thomson get life on this planet? From some 
secd-bearing meteoric stone moving through space which came in 
contact with the earth under conditions favorable for the germi- 
nation of the precious repositories of life which it brought. 

This has a very far-fetched look. However it may seem to 
the astronomer, it would hardly appear apt to a biologist. E. 
Ray Lancaster, who cannot be accused of undue leaning toward 
abiogenesis, subjects this part of the address to a criticism which 
is obviously just, doubting whether any biologist of note would 
endorse Sir William’s dictum that it is “as sure a teaching of 
science as the law of gravitation” that “dead matter cannot 
become. living without coming under the influence of matter 
previously alive.” That so great a physicist should commit so 
great a logical blunder in biology only shows how inveterate a 
mental habit may become in the most gifted. Rather than con- 
cede the possibility of life originating at any time in any place 
by virtue of the natural action of the forces of matter, he pre- 
fers to introduce life into our world on a splinter from some 
world already inhabited, which in its turn must originally have 
received its life in a similar way, — and thus on in the old fash- 
ion of finding a resting-place for the fixed earth on a succession 
of animals beneath it. 


Our notice of this address would not be complete without 
presenting to the reader its closing words as evidence of the 
great scientist’s abiding piety. 
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I feel profoundly convinced that the argument of design has been greatly 
too much lost sight of in recent zodlogical speculations. Reaction against 
the frivolities of teleology, such as are to be found, not rarely, in the notes 
of the learned commentators on Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology,’ has I believe 
had a temporary effect in turning attention from the solid and irrefragable 
argument so well put forward in that excellent old book. But overwhelm- 
ingly strong proofs of intelligent and benevolent design lie all around us; 
and if ever perplexities, whether metaphysical or scientific, turn us away 
from them for a time, they come back upon us with irresistible force, show- 
ing to us through nature the influence of a free will, and teaching us that all 
living beings depend on one ever-acting Creator and Ruler. 


PROF. TAIT’S ADDRESS — DISSIPATION OF ENERGY. 


The most interesting point in the address of Prof. Tait, Presi- 
dent of section A (mathematical and physical science), is that 
which relates to the “dissipation of energy.” He regards this 
as “at the present moment by far the most promising and fer- 
tile portion ot natural philosophy ; having obvious applications 
of which as yet only a small percentage appears to have been 
made.” He believes “that the principle contains implicitly the 
whole theory of thermo-electricity, of chemical combination, of 
allotropy, of fluorescence, &c., and perhaps even of matters of a 
higher order than common physics and chemistry. In astrono- 
my,” he continues, “it leads us to the grand question of the 
age; or, perhaps more correctly, the phase of life of a star or 
nebula, shows us the material of potential suns, other suns in 
the process of formation, in vigorous youth, and in every stage 
of slowly protracted decay. It leads us to look on each planet 
and satellite as having been at one time a tiny sun, a member 
of some binary or multiple group, and even now (when almost 
deprived, at least at its surface, of its original energy) present- 
ing an endless variety: of subjects for the application of its 
methods. It leads us forward in thought to the far-distant 
time when the materials of the present stellar system shall have 
lost all but their mutual potential energy, but shall in virtue of 
it form the materials of future larger suns with their attendant 
planets. Finally, as it alone is able to lead us, by sure steps of 
deductive reasoning, to the necessary. future of the universe, — 
necessary, that is, if physical laws forever remain unchanged, — 
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soit enables us distinctly to say that the present order of 
things has zo¢ been evolved through infinite past time by the 
agency of laws now at work, but must have had a distinctive 
beginning, a state beyond which we are totally unable to pene- 
trate, a state, in fact, which must have been produced by other 
than the now acting causes.” 

Because he goes beyond the decrepitude of the stellar sys- 
tem and contemplates its renewal, this picture is not so sad as 
that drawn by Balfour Stewart, a physicist of equal eminence 
with Prof. Tait. The reader, we are sure, will excuse us for 
quoting the passage in view of its mournful beauty : — 

Intimately linked as we are to the sun, it is natural to ask the question, 
Will the sun last forever, or will he also die out? There is no apparent 
reason why the sun should form an exception to the fate of all fires, the 
only difference being one of time and size. It is larger and hotter, and will 
last longer than the lamp of an hour, but it is nevertheless a lamp. The 
principle of degradation would appear to hold throughout: and if we regard 
not mere matter, but useful energy, we are driven to contemplate the death 
of the universe. Who would live forever even if he had the elixir of li'e? 
or who would purchase, if he might, the dreary privilege to preside at the 
end of all things, —to be “twins in death” with the sun, and to fill up in 
his own experience the melancholy dream of the poet ?— 


‘* The Sun’s eye had a sickly glare, 
The stars with age were wan, 
The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man. 
Some died in war, the iron brands 
Lay rusting in their bony hands, 
In peace and famine some. 
Earth’s cities had no sound nor tread, 
And ships lay drifting with their dcad 
To shores where all were dumb.”’ 


Prof. Tait has no mercy on Spiritualists and Materialists, who 
hold, as he affirms, “opposite errors” which are “very closely 
allied,” and “into neither of which is it possible for a genuine 
scientific man to fall so long at least as he retains his reason.” 
“They are both to be attributed,” he affirms, “to that: credulity 
which is characteristic alike of ignorance and incapacity. Un- 
fortunately there is no cure, —the case is hopeless ; for great 
ignorance almost necessarily presumes incapacity, whether it 
shows itself in the comparatively harmless folly of the Spiritu- 
alist, or in the pernicious nonsense of the Materialist.” 

4 
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He speaks with a dogmatism which suggests that he must 
have had a conference with Omniscience. We believe that the 
genuine scientific man speaks with greater moderation than 
this, because he is conscious of the necessary limitations of the 
human intellect. A mathematician and physicist may be as 
dogmatic as a priest; so may a materailist, so may a Spiritualist. 
Is not the dogmatism itself the best evidence of narrowness and 
ignorance ? 


Prof. Tait thinks that the following “noble words, used by 
Stokes in his address at Exeter,” “should be stereotyped for 
every meeting of this Association :” — 


When from the phenomena of life we pass to those of mind, we enter a 
region still more profoundly mysterious. .. . Science can be expected to 
do but little to aid us here, since the instrument of research is itself the 
object of investigation. It can but enlighten us to the depth of our ignor- 
ance, and lead us to look to a higher aid for that which most nearly concerns 
our well-being. 


This is mere cant: it is “going back” on science, and, what- 
ever its authority, it will never be stereotyped for the meetings 
of a Science Association. In the language of geology, the sci- 
ence formation is gradually accumulating during these modern 
ages, and taking its place above the old formations; but, in 
instances like this, the old theological strata still crop out. 


THE ADDRESSES OF ANDREWS AND GEIKIE, 


The next address in order is that by Prof. Andrews, President 
of section B (chemical science), and the discoverer of the con- 
tinuity, or merging into each other, of the gaseous and fluid 
states of matter. It is in the true scientific spirit without cant 
or dogmatism. 

The opening address of President Geikie, before section C 
(geological science), is on the geological structure of the coun- 
try about Edinburgh where this meeting of the Association was 
held. Its interest is chiefly local, making very emphatic, how- 
ever, the sculpturing power of water to shape the picturesque 
landscape. 


4 
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PROF, ALLEN THOMSON’S ADDRESS — THE CELL AND PROTOPLASM. 


The best of the addresses was that by Prof. Allen Thomson, 
President of section D (biology). Under the sub-title of “ His- 
tology,” he states the latest results of science in regard to the 
cell and protoplasm. “The cell wall is not a constant constitu- 
ent of the cell.” - 


The nucleus has also lost some of the importance attached to it by 
Schwann and his earlier followers, as an essential constituent of the cell, 
while the protoplasm of the cell remains in undisputed possession of the 
field as the more immediate seat of the phenomena of growth and organiza- 
tion, and of the contractile property which forms so remarkable a feature of 
their substance. . . . 1 may remark, however, in passing, that I am inclined 
to regard contractile protoplasm, whether vegetable or animal, as in no 
instance entirely amorphous ér homogeneous, but rather as always present- 
ing some minute molecular structure which distinguishes it from parts of 
glassy clearness. Admitting that the form it assumes is not necessarily 
that of a regular cell, and may be various and irregular in a few exceptional 
instances, I am not on that account disposed to give up definite structure as 
one of the universal characteristics of organization in living bodies. 


His remarks on “Organic Chemistry and Vital Force” are 
all so fully to the purpose that it is difficult to decide which to 
quote. Speaking of “the synthetic method of research, which 
has enabled the chemist to imitate or to form artificially a 
greater and greater number of the organic compounds,” he 
says, — 

In 1828, the first of these substances was formed by Wohler, by a syn- 
thetic procéss, as cyanate of ammonia, or urea. But still, at that time, 
though a few no doubt entertained juster views, the opinion generally pre- 
vailed among chemists and physiologists that there was some great and 
fundamental difterence in the chemical phenomena and laws of organic and 
inorganic nature. Now, however, this supposed barrier has been in a great 
measure broken down and removed, and chemists, with almost one accord, 
regard the laws of combination of the elements as essentially the same in 
both classes of bodies, whatever differences may exist in actual composition, 
or in the reactions of organic bodies in the more complex and often obscure 
conditions of vitality, as compared with the simpler and, on the whole, bet- 
ter known phenomena of a chemical nature observed in the mineral king- 
dom. .. . From all recent research, therefore, it appears to result that the 
general nature of the properties belonging to the products of animal and 
vegetable life can no longer be regarded as different from those of minerals, 
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in so far at least as they are the subject of chemical and physical investiga- 
tion. The union of elements and their separation, whether occurring in an 
animal, a vegetable, or a mineral body, must be looked upon as dependent 
on innate powers, or properties belonging to the elements themselves; and 
the phenomena of change of composition of organic bodies occurring in 
the living state are not the less chemical because they are different from 
those observed in inorganic nature. All chemital actions are liable to vary 
according to the conditions in which they occur, and many instances might 
be adduced of most remarkable variations of this kind, observed in the 
chemistry of dead bodies from very slight changes of electrical, calorific, 
mechanical, and other conditions. But, because the conditions of action or 
change are infinitely more complex and far less known in living bodies, it 
is not necessary to look upon the phenomena as essentially of a different 
kind, to have recourse to the hypothesis of vital affinities, and still less to 
shelter ourselves under the slim curtain of ignorance implied in the explana- 
tion of the most varied chemical changes by the influence of a vital princi- 
ple. 


In the course of his address he dwells on the importance of 
teaching natural science in schools, and concludes with a notice 
of Spiritualism, on which he is very severe, though in a manner 
less offensive than that of Prof. Tait. 


DR. CARPENTER’S PAPER — THE GENERAL OCEANIC CIRCULATION. 


Dr. W. B. Carpenter read a paper before section A on the 
Thermodynamics of the general Oceanic Circulation in which 
are given his new views on the subject. He maintains that 
there is a general circulation along the surface of the ocean 
from the equator to the poles, and along the bottom from the 
poles to the equator. The poleward-moving stratum of water 
is at least six hundred fathoms deep. Below one thousand 
fathoms the water begins to cool, and at the bottom is 32° F. 
This indicates a continual flow of cold water from the polar seas. 
This diminution of temperature does not obtain at the bottom 
of the Mediterranean, where soundings have been made to the 
depth of two thousand fathoms, and the temperature found to 
be about 54° F. No polar current can reach here as in the 
Atlantic basin. Carpenter’s views on this subject are still con- 
tested, but Sir William Thomson endorsed his statement of the 
case as demonstrative. 
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THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SUB-SECTION. 


The proceedings in the Anthropological Sub-section (of sec- 
tion D) were a little stormy. In this department there is the 
clashing, more than in any other, of two empires, the theologi- 
cal, and the scientific. The one seeks to retain mystery in 
regard to man, the other to take the magic out of all the mys- 
teries. When Mr. Haines read a paper on the Anthropology of 
Auguste Comte, and argued that man’s intellectual and moral 
nature, as well as his body, was derived from the lower animals, 
Canon Tristram took exceptions on the ground that there was a 
metaphysical side to the question. “Mr. Boyd Dawkins consid- 
ered that Mr. Haines confounded two different propositions 
together in his essay. Jt was assumed that, because man’s 
body was probably derived from that of the lower animals, his 
mind was equally thus derived. ll naturalists were agreed 
that man, so far as his body went, was descended from the 
lower animals ; that he was the crown and front of the animal 
kingdom. But as regards man’s mind, and his moral and intel- 
lectual faculties, he denied that any evidence whatever had been 
brought forward to show that their rudiments were to be found 
in any of the lower animals.” A singular statement fora sci- 
entist of Mr. Dawkins’ eminence to make; and it only affords 
additional evidence of the fact that, however mentally great a 
man may be in some directions, there may nevertheless be 
others in which his prejudices ride him down. 

“Prof. McCann read a paper in opposition to Mr. Darwin’s 
views on Moral Sense in the Lower Animals, maintaining that 
the moral sense was implanted only in man, and was the result 
of divine intuition.” If these learned gentlemen had a more 
practical knowledge of animals, we should have greater hopes of 
their modifying such views. We don’t sympathize with human 
egotism when it libels animals. 


A suggestive fact was brought out by Dr. Beddoe in regard 
to the physical degeneracy of races in Great Britain. The 
most prolific class is that of the “proletariat of large towns,” 
“which is physically the worst developed in the kingdom. 
Formerly it did not tend to increase in numbers, relatively to 
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other classes, because the death-rate in the worst quarters of 
towns was so high as to balance or overbalance the birth-rate 
—such was the case not long ago in Liverpool, for example. 
But the effect of sanitary improvements has been so consider- 
able that the rates of sickness and death in these quarters are 
being decidedly ameliorated ; and this iniprovement, regarded 
dispassionately, is no more an unmixed good than are good 
things in general; for the increase in the number of survivors 
brings about a disproportionate augmentation in the numbers of 
the class in question, and thus lowers the average standard of 
physical development.” 

What then is the remedy for this mischief which philanthropy 
and science are doing? It may be replied, Better education 
and better conditions of life, to bring this people up to a higher 
standard of physical, intellectual, and moral excellence. We 
confess that we are not sanguine of the happy solution of some 
of the difficulties which modern civilization is developing. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 
DR. T. STERRY HUNT'S ADDRESS. 

The President of the American Association, Thomas Sterry 
Hunt, discusses at length the geological relations and the origin 
of the crystalline stratified rocks of eastern America. The 
address was prepared for scientists, and is no attempt to popu- 
larize the subject. It is a field in which the author has done 
original work, and he is naturally and legitimately enough at 
some pains to bring this distinctly and repeatediy to view. 
With regard to the origin of the crystalline rocks there are 
conflicting theories. According to the chemical theory the 
transformation of these rocks from the sedimentary to the 
crystalline form took place by pseudomorphism, that is, by the 
loss of certain constituents and the addition of others. Prof. 
Hunt, on the contrary, maintains that this change has been 
brought about by molecular rearrangement. 


What possesses most general interest in the discussion of 
this subject is that which relates to certain facts of mineralogy 
which foreshadowed the discovery of Eozoon Canadense. The 
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reader may be aware that this learned name has been given to 
what is believed to be the fossil of a primitive organism which 
carries life on the earth very much farther back than was pre- 
viously supposed, in short, about doubling the period assigned 
to life on the planet, vast as that was. 

What indicated the existence of life during the deposition of 
the Laurentian rocks was the fact that sulphur and carbon, ° 
which, so far as at present known, could only be brought in 
shape for deposition by the activities of organic life, are present 
in “these oldest strata.” On these grounds, the speaker had in 
1858 affirmed the existence of organic beings during the Lau- 
rentian age ; and soon afterwards Eozoon was discovered. 

Dr. Hunt affirms that the organic character of Eozoon Cana- 
dense is now admitted by all zodlogists and geologists of author- 
ity. Still, its organic character does not by any means go un- 
questioned among men of science. It has recently met with 
considerable adverse criticism in England; and at this very 
meeting of the American Association two papers were read 


calling it in question. The principal objection appears to be 
that the supposed relic occurs not in true stratified rocks, but in 
subsequent deposits of a vein-like character. Nevertheless, we 
are inclined to think that, at the present state of the contro- 
versy, Eozoon has the best of it. It should not, of course sit in 
Geology as the initial member of the organic hierarchy unless 
it can make its claims good against all opposition. 


DR. HILGARD’S PAPER — SOUTHERN DRIFT. 


In a paper on the Geological History of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, Dr. Hilgard affirmed that drift phenomena occur throughout 
the South down to the Gulf, and that “the Ohio should cease to 
be proclaimed the southern limit of the drift.” An interesting 
discussion followed, in which Dr. C. A. White, Prof. Winchell, 
Dr. G. Little, Profs. Perry and Owen,.all confirmed the existence 
of the drift all through the Southern States to the borders of the 
Gulf. The boulders, indeed, cease near the Ohio, but beyond 
that occur pebbles, sand, &c. Dr. Little said that “the color- 
ing matter of the red clay which forms so much of the surface 
of the Gulf States comes from the iron beds of Lake Superior.” 
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EVOLUTION IN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Two communications worthy of note, one by Thomas Mee- 
han on “ The Monocotyledon the Universal Type of Seeds,” the 
other by T. C. Hilgard on “ The Organic Identity of the Albu- 
men and Endopleura of all the Phanerogamz,” have a similar 
sigificance and bear on the doctrine of organic evolution. Mr. 
Meehan maintains “that all sceds are primarily Monocotyle- 
dons ; and that division is a subsequent act, depending on cir- 
cumstances which do not exist at the commencement of the 
seed growth.” , 

According to Dr. Hilgard, if the albumen is present there 
is no inner seed-coat, and vice versa. He maintains that the 
albumen of the seed and the inner seed-coat are the same iden- 
tical organ. He affirms “that there is zo break in the vegetable 
kingdom ; all forms uniting into a complete, connected and har- 
monious system of mutual typical affinities or correlations.” 


PROF. COPE ON THE LAWS OF EVOLUTION. 


But by far the best paper read at this meeting of the Ameri- 
ican Association is that by Prof. E. D. Cope on the Laws of 
Organic Development. 

Prof. Cope is an evolutionist, and one of the objects of his 
paper is to present a form of evidence for the doctrine, which 
Darwin has omitted. Another object of the paper is to indicate 
what the forces in the organic world are which lead to the 
changes upon which natural selection operates, but upon which 
they cannot operate till they have appeared. This is a gap 
which the doctrine of natural selection does not fill, and this 
incompleteness of the theory has been a stumbling-block to 
many. Some, looking from a theological point of view, appeal 
tu a supernatural intelligence ; but this explains nothing. Such 
is not Prof. Cope’s method. What they would supply by an 
‘appeal to a vague something, about which they know nothing, 
he attempts to supply on principles which, as we understand 
him, are strictly scientific and within the scope of the human 
intelligence. So great is the disinclination even of many who 
are eminent in science to turn out of the old theological rut to 
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find in the natural forces the causes of organic development, 
that the greater credit is due wherever a different course is 
taken ; and we are glad that in this instance the evidence of 
right thinking is afforded by an American. 

In a former essay on “The Origin of Genera,” Prof. Cope 
affirms that, with regard to that law of development in conse- 
quence of which fishes have reached their most specialized ex- 
treme in the perches, or the batrachia in the fresh-water frogs, 
or the birds in the thrushes, or the mammalian series in man, 
we kriow nothing, and he resolves it into “the will of the Crea- 
tor.” We are not able to see distinctly the agreement between 
some parts of the former essay and the more recent paper ; 
and, since the last ten years form a period of wonderful change 
in the views of most naturalists, it may be that Prof. Cope’s 
views have undergone some change, and the domain of the 
impenetrable may not now seem so wide as when the essay was 
written. 


In treating of the laws of evolution Prof. Cope recognizes 
the fact — quoting from Murphy —that “there is no act which 
may not become habitu.l, and there is no habit that may not be 
inherited.” He adds, “ Materialized, this may be rendered, — | 
there is no act which does not direct growth force, and there is 
no determination of growth force which may not become habit- 
ual: there is, then, no habitual determination of growth force 
which may not be inherited ; and of course in a growing fetus 
becomes at once energetic in the production of new structure 


‘ in the direction inherited, which is acceleration.” 


As a “basis for the indefinite modification of the forms of 
life,” the “ Darwinians” assume “ universal variability — small 
in amount but in every direction, ever fluctuating about a mean 
condition until made to advance in a given direction by ‘selec- 
tion’ natural or artificial” (Wallace). Prof. Cope is looking 
back of this for the influences which direct and locate the 
growth force. He suggests that they are: 

“First, physical and chemical causes; second, use; third, 
effort.” He says, — 
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I leave the first, as not especially prominent in the economy of type growth 
among animals, and confine myself to the two following. The effects of use 
are well known. We cannot use a muscle without increasing its bulk; we 
cannot use the teeth in mastication without inducing a renewed deposit of 
dentine within the pulp cavity to meet the encroachments of attrition. The 
hands of the laborer are always larger than those of men of. other pursuits. 
Pathology furnishes us with a host of hypertophies, exostoses, &c., pro- 
duced by excessive use, or necessity for increased means of performing 
excessive work. The tendency, then, induced by use in the parent is to add 
segments or cells to the organ used. Use thus determines the locality of 
new repetitions of parts already existing, and determines an increase of 
growth force at the same time, by increase of food always accompanying 
increase of work done, in every animal. 


What if there be no part or organ to use? The author 
thinks “that the cause of the determination of growth force is 
not merely the irritation of the part or organ used by contact 
with the objects of its use.” He says, — 


As it respects the muscles and other organs which are under the control 
of the volition of the animal it cannot be asserted that the nutrition of use 
is not under the direct (?) control of the will through the mediation of nerve 
force. Therefore I am disposed to believe that growth force may be, by the 
volition of the animal, as readily determined to a locality where an executive 
organ does not exist, as to the first segment or cell of such an organ already 
commenced, and that, therefore, efvrt is, in the order of time, the first factor 
in acceleration. 

Intelligence is a conservative principle, and always will direct effort and 
use into lines which will be beneficial to its possessor. Thus we have the 
source of the fittest, —i.e., addition of parts by increase and location of 
growth force directed by the will, —the will being under the influence of 
various kinds of compulsory choice in the lower, and intelligent option 
among higher animals. Thus intelligent choice may be regarded as the 
originator of the fittest, while natural selection is the tribunal to which all 
the results of accelerated growth are submitted. This preserves or destroys 
them, and determines the-new points of departure on which accelerated 
growth shall build. 


We do not understand Prof. Cope as attributing any mysti- 
cal properties to the intelligence and will of animals, but only as 
recognizing their activity as parts of the organism. This would 
be very different from the inscrutable phantom which Murphy 
_ conjures up under the name of a “formative or organizing intel- 
ligence.” 
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As the paper under notice refers to animals, there is a large. 
field of organic evolution to which it does not apply. We have 
not been able to do justice to the contribution in this brief 
notice; and we doubt whether its author (if he prepared the 
abstract) has done his subject justice in the brevity with which 
it is here treated. It needs greater elaboration and more care-. 
ful wording. If we were permitted to indicate a point on which 
there may be some danger of error, we should say that it may 
be found in the last paragraph. If intelligence is the con- 
servative principle. it is here declared to be,—if, as a part of 
the organism, it is directing forces which originate the “ fittest,” 
—will it not preserve the fittest? and is not natural selection, as 
distinct from this intelligence, ruled out? or, rather, are we not 
here contemplating a Class of examples in which intelligence is 
the very medium through which selection takes place? Natu- 
ral Selection is no myth. It is the name of a class of results 
which are brought about by various forces in nature, as those of 
climate, food, habitat, contest, &c. Intelligence does not pre- 
cede nor supercede selection; it is only one of the factors 
which, among animals and men, do the work of selecting. 

Wherein, as we think, the Darwinian system is most defective 
is in overlooking the value of effort and use in connection with 
heredity as factors which are concerned in giving origin to the 
fittest. The naturalistic philosopher who shall show clearly the 
relations which these factors sustain to that of natural selection 
in the evolution and preservation of the fittest, will do a work 
which needs to be done. This would be to put Lamark in the 
light of recent science, and show wherein he and Darwin co- 
operate to the same end. There is evidence that Prof. Cope is 
doing work in the right direction. 

It is to be regretted that a paper on “ A Theory on the Na- 
ture of the Difference in the Mental Capacity of High and Low 
Races of Men, by Mr. Renas Davis,” and another on “Some of 
the Results in Geology and Paleontology of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Ohio, by Prof. J. S. Newberry,” are not represented in 
“The Naturalist’s” Report. e 

J. Stant Patrerson. 
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TEACHING FOR DOCTRINES THE COMMAND- 
MENTS OF MEN. 


T has been said that the pursuit of scientific lore leads to infi- 

delity,—a want of faith. 

What if in searching by means of study of the various branches of 
science we do upset existing opinions and creeds? are they to be vener- 
ated and received merely because they “have come down to us from 
the Fathers,” and have been so long taught? 

As knowledge advances, and proves step by step that certain opin- 
ions are manifestly based upon fallacies, and are necessarily untenable, 
shall we still teach them to the young, and uphold ourselves in the face 
of demonstration of their error? 

Examine the extent of scientific lore in an age long past, —in mio- 
cene, for example, — how grotesque and puerile were the remedies 
then in use! Examined chemically, they may prove to have been 
absolutely deleterious, still the patient to whom they were administered 
may have lived in despite of their use: and because he did so are we, 
with our extended enlightenment, to go on using the same old reme- 
dies from which he escaped? 

Certainly not: for his faith no doubt made him “ whole,” while our 
skepticism prevents our being thus benefited. When the mind of 
humanity has outgrown a system of faith, it is dead and of no further 
utility. For this reason some churches seem like tombs, and the ser- 
vices performed in them like dreams, ghosts of worship, things pertain- 
ing to another age on earth. 2 

No doubt many a soul has ripened under the teachings of every 
creed. Each human soul finds some truth in any one selected, and 
draws life and sustenance from it, but outgrows it in its onward career. 

Who cannot remember the painful awe with which certain forms of 
faith were looked upon in the years when opinions were being formed, 
the reverence their professors inspired, and the interest in some cases, 
and the horrors in’ others, caused by a more intimate knowledge of 
their tenets! 

No subjects are so profound, and of an interest so soul-stirring, as 
those which concern a future ‘life. Some creeds teach an eternity of 
suffering which “the Father,” good and loving, is represented as pre- 
paring for “ the wicked ” after this life. 

Who are “the wicked,” and what have they done to cut them off 
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eternally? examine one of these culprits, see him as God sees him, 
absolutely. From a long line of ancestors he, perhaps, inherits a 
feeble body, subject to many infirmities, a brain so warped in some of 
its many fibres in unnatural directions as to develop unnaturally mor- 
bid propensities, none of which is the possessor’s fau/f, though his 
very great misfortune, — all of these are modified or exaggerated by 
his idiosyncrasies until moral responsibility is almost annulled. 

Educate a being so constituted in a certain way, and you produce a 
gloomy ascetic or fanatic, or a total unbeliever, or a pure, free-minded 
Christian, according to the soil, the seed sown in it, or the good or 
bad influences to which, in the process of growth, it may be subjected. 
If it does not fall under the right influences while young and docile, 
how painful the struggle in after life, when, by the light of matured 
intellect, — its inner growth, — it begins to understand the fallacies it 
has been taught, and battles its way at last to the light of truth! 

It is curious to see the majesty of the spirit continually asserting 
itself. As through culture of every kind the idea of “the Father” 
becomes perfected in the intellect unconsciously, we put our creeds 
upon trial before this tribunal, and find how imperfect they are, how 
impossible as rules of life, how unworthy are the conceptions they em- 
body of Him who made us and all the wondrous powers of our minds. 

How can He who is infinite in compassion ever remove himself “far 
from any one of us”? We draw between us and his divine purity the 
dense veil of our sins, and conceal from ourse/ves the keen reproach of 
his presence, “who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity.” But 
when the solitude and loneliness of our position press upon us, and 
remorse shows us we aré “living without God in the world,” that we 
have separated ourselves utterly from him who is “Life and Light,” 
“save Lord, or we perish,” is the anguished utterance of the poor, 
wandering spirit, — shall we not repent of the evil we have done, cast 
the sin away, powerless over us forever after, and thus rend the veil, 
and find the loving Father regarding us always in tender compassion, 
more tender than before we sinned, because we need his tenderness 
and compassion infinitely more? But, if we believe eternal damnation 
is to be our portion, What becomes then of the power of love and com- 
passion which Christ taught in the parable of the Prodigal Son, he 
“who was lost and is found, was dead and is alive again”? 

Conceive the horror to a morbidly sensitive mind of this fearful 
tenet. Perhaps some error, trivial and un »remeditated, is magnified 
through belief in this dogma into gigantic proportions,—can any 
torture be more fearful? What becomes of the exhortation to “the © 
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weary and heavy laden”? Where shall they go for conefort, and of 
what use would it be to try that source if for sin they are to be eter- 
nally damned ? 

The “ progression,” also, “in eVil hereafter,” another theological fig- 
ment emanating from some diseased brain, —is it not enough to grope 
about in the earth life in semi-obscurity, with difficulty knowing right 
from wrong, without in addition feeling doomed to find our sins and 
errors ever increasing through an efernad life? 

Where then is “the divine spark,” “the breath of God,” which ‘con- 
stitutes man “a living soul”? Is evil inherent in its nature, and so 
powerful as to overcome the divine and good which should emanate 
from such a source as our being claims, and render impossible a puri- 
fying process after this initiatory condition is past? 

Can a life coming from God by passing through earthly, finite, and 
impure circumstances be transmuted into utter impurity and infinite 
degradation which shall last forever? It is impossible to believe such 
a thing: the immortal spirit contains the germs of goodness and purity 
and perfection ; they may be, for a time, buried under “ trespasses and 
sins,” but no doubt the minutest atom of Divinity will ultimately assert 
itself, and do the work it was sent to do; as “the little leaven leavens 
the whole lump,” so one fine trait of character may redeem and raise 
the whole life. It has often been remarked that in the most depraved 
criminals some one good quality is found: develop and use that as a 
lever to raise the whole being from the slough of guilt in which the 
poor sinner has sunk, and teach, as Christ did, that there is “joy in 
heaven ” over such repentance and reclamation. . 

We can exhaust earthly patience, long-stiffering, and forbearance, 
but not that which is infinite ; nor can we find in this fact license for 
sin, because the more we sin and stray from right the more suffering 
we entail on ourselves, and the more difficult we render the return. 

To do away with the idea of injustice on the part of the Deity, the 
dogma of “vicarious atonement” was taught, and “the Father” is 
represented as incarnating Aimse/f, becoming his own son, and laying 
down his own life to propitiate himself, so that he might interpose himself 
between himself and the sinner, and thus bring him back to purity and 
heaven ! 

The writer had advanced well on to middle age when this monstrous 
scheme was first heard of, and known to be believed: imagine the con- 
sternation of a mind hitherto accustomed to Channing’s teachings 
when first brought in contact with such views, and the assumption also 
’ that salvation can be attained only by belief in certain creéds. 
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The Ecumeffical Council which, in the year of grace 1870, can seri- 
ously promulgate the “ infallibility ” of the Sovereign Pontiff has startled 
Christendom: why should it when such tenets as that referred to above 
are maintained ? . 

In the writer’s view the creed should be vast as infinity, growing 
with the growth of the spirit, rejected in the instant when it is felt to 
hamper its advancement ; for the reason that any opinion which checks 
and confines it must be erroneous, and so prejudicial. 

The spirit must not be limited in any way: it is to live forever, to 
unfold and acquire eternally, to pass from glory to glory through time 
without limit of extent. This is its initial stage: do we accomplish all 
we can in this earth life to fit us to enter worthily on the zext condi- 
tion? 

Look at the phenomena surrounding us here: how much of them do 
we understand? We accept and use them: how often do we even give 
a passing thought? Yet they are a part of what we ought to know 
perfectly, so that when we reach another department of life we may 
fitly understand our new condition and surroundings through the a/pha- 
bet we have here learned. 

The body so claims our attention here, too many of us are forgetful, 
and many do not know, that it is not the being, ov/y the being’s garb ; 
that when we lay it down, an inert mass, the spirit has only taken off 
an envelope, and is, without it, more truly zing than before, since it is 
no longer hampered by its infirmities, imperious necessities, or exac- 
tions, but is free to come or go in myriad ways impossible to it before. 

Oh, for a teaching which shall “show us so to number our days that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom,” that we may understand the 
earth life so that we may reach the next in fitting condition, perfectly 
prepared “to run with joy the race set before us.” 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul! 
As the swift seasons roll, 
Leave thy low-vaulted ‘ past,’ 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at last as free 
Leave thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea.” 


A. ¥. W. 
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THE SUFFICIENT AUTHORITY. 


CCORDING to the Gospel of St. John there exists a light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world: this light is the 
intuitive moral sense, a Bible not written on parchment, but in the 
heart of man. In order not to quibble about words, I will state briefly 
and fairly the latest investigations concerning the Bible. 

The Bible is a collection of books of various import and value, 
written by men and for men, parts of which are the utterances of 
Hebrew bards and seers, commonly called “inspired men,” and parts 
are reflectiie compositions. In other words, the Bible is a history of 
the God-consciousness of the Hebrews, which found its completion in 
the greatest of its sons, —in Jesus the Christ. The Bible contains an 
indirect revelation from God, revealed through the still, small voice in 
man: but not from without. It is not a book made by the Divine 
Mind as a mechanic casts a stove in a furnace. If this is the case, 

‘then I must confess that whatever many so-called theologians call a 
revelation is the greatest obscurity in the world. The established the- 
ology of the sixteenth century is the theology commonly called Ortho- 
dox, Evangelical. I object to both names: because the first is begging 
the question, instead of proving that it is right in the faith; it sim- 
ply asserts that it is: and the second name is a misnomer, as long as 
it proclaims a gospel of hell fire to at least nine-tenths of the whole 
race. Being at a loss how to account for the gift of prophecy, it helps 
itself with the beautiful figure of a tuned lyre, moved by the breath 
of God, which tunes heavenly melodies in sacred harmony. What a 
fine illustration! It is very important 7/ ¢rue. An £Zolian harp hung 
in the wind, the heavenly breath touches the string, and it brings forth 
clear harmonies of the spirit world. What! prophets like Moses or 
Isaiah, heroes in word and deed, giants in the domain of the spirit, 
nothing but piece of timbers and dead strings! Who tunes the lyre? 
does man tune himself for the prophetic office, or God? God tunes 
the prophet, says the established theology: the prophet is simply the 
instrument in the hand of God ; he is totally unconscious of himself; 
he does not know what he is speaking about. Behold a miracle in all 
this, and listen with awe to that divine voice, and believe the infallible 
Word of God from Alpha to Omega. If this theory is correct, then 
God takes ill care of us in granting us the lesser gifts for our bodily 
maintenance only in the sweat of our brows, and the highest gifts 
within the possibility of human attainment during sleep. I ask the 
candid reader, Is it reasonable? Is it plausible? 
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But I must return to explain what a liberal Christian thinks about 
revelation. John Godfrey Herder says all ages and nations “have 
their communications of knowledge, and the setting forth of any truth 
in a clearer light is a revelation.” I leave the reconciliation of the 
various Biblical discrepancies to those who still cling to the obsolete 
notion that the prophets were nothing else than secretaries of the 
Holy Ghost. The orthodox theory of a plenary inspiration, as well as 
of miracles as violations of natural law, are misconceptions of the 
physical and mora! government of God. Orthodoxy turns nature, and 
even humanity itself, into a machine, of which God, standing outside, 
turns the handle. But liberal Christianity believes in the God who is 
not far away from each one of us, in whom we live and move and 
have our being. 

The Bible, if rightly interpreted, is the best book for the education 
of the world in the knowledge of God, of virtue, and of immortality. 
It differs from all the rest of sacred scriptures, not in kind, but in 
degree of inspiration. There are many gifts, but one spirit. The 
Bible is as Jesus declared of the Sabbath, — made for man, and not 
man for its sake. The apostle of the Gentiles says, “It is the letter 
which killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” I do not quote the verse to 
bring the letter of the Bible into disrepute. No: far from it. I am 
fully aware that the letter is very necessary as the vehicle of the spirit, 
but I object to those who cling to the /efter alone, and separate it from 
the spirit, and make it supreme and final. As regards the quibble 
about infallible scriptures, I have only to add that the Pope’s claim to 
infallibility is quite as consistent as the orthodox plea in favor of an 
infallible book. The only true test of divine inspiration is perpetuity, 
not infallibility. Admitting for an instance the possibility of an infal- 
lible revelation from God, where can we find an infallible priesthood 
to interpret that revelation? 

It is the permanent value of the Bible which proves its divine, but 
also its human, origin. Every good and perfect gift cometh down from 
above. The question is, Does it fall from the clouds, or does it come 
in a natural way through human agency? Admitting the fact that 
some men can see with one eye, would it be advisable to blind the 
other? Why not use all the gifts of God in the pursuit of truth? 
Therefore let us use Reason, Conscience, and the Bible, and we will find 
truth sufficient for time and eternity. The spirit manifestations of 
the past do not set aside the present manifestations of the spirit of 
truth, which will finally lead us into all truth, The God who once 
spoke to the Fathers speaks to their children to-day and forever. 

5 Pau WALD. 
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TIMOTHY TOT: 
A PROSE STORY WITH POETIC PASSAGES. 


BY FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 


** THE world wags on, 
Some up, some down, 
What matters up or down to me?”’ 


By WAY OF INTRODUCTION. 


REFACES are never read, and never should be. They are like corks 
P to bottles, — merely intended to preserve the flavor of the vintage and 
keep down the effervescence of the flagon. Nobody would ever think of judg- 
ing the vintage by tasting the cork. Nobody should ever judge an author’s 
work by the preface, which, so to speak, merely bottles it. Nevertheless, I 
propose to indulge to my content in the usual autorial Juxury. 

My story is not a novel, but a leaf or two from the biography of the 
monad that every dreamer is. I have adopted, therefore, a slender thread 
- of narrative upon which to string the shifting, semi-contradictory moods, 
the many-colored and often fantastic fancies, and the quaint inner experi- 
ences of Mr. Timothy Tot, whose commonplace outer living scarcely inter- 
prets the manifold phases and inconsistency of his inner. My purpose has 
been, not to recount sensation incidents, but to present a single psychologi- 
cal study: for Timothy Tot is a real personage ; his biography, a real biog- 
raphy. That there are many Timothy Tots in the world is hardly doubtful. 
They live and move and have their being by the dozen, in the monde de 
Boheme that consists of the men who dream. This Timothy Tot is among 
the people I have met and talked with. Whatever of the Frankenstein 
there is in him, is his, not mine. He walks, talks, is er se, — thinks, cogi- 
tates, speculates, — holds long confabulations with Mr. Tot, sometimes dis- 
cussing ways and means, oftener the latest kink of poetry or philosophy, — 
and is never the same for two days together. 

But the other day Mr. Tot and I took a glass of lager together, —in the 
course of sipping which his habitual taciturnity forsook him, and he gave 
me an insight into his habits of inner living, grotesquely attributing his 
moods to somebody inside of him, who would not permit him to think and 
act like other people, and declaring that, but for the interference of that 
internal personage, who was inevitably addicted to jack-o’-lantern hunting 
and other whims, he should never have beén fool enough to come to New 
York and set up as a Bohemian. 

“I detest the whole rigmarole of dreamland,” he remarked, sipping his 
lager a little sadly ; “but the somebody inside of me has a destiny, and I 
am his instrument on compulsion.” 

Mr. Tot is a dreamer, who, nevertheless, detests dreaming, yet dreams 
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on by interior necessity. You have your palace on Fifth Avenue, perhaps; 
he has his in Utopia or Spain. What matter! Yours will scarcely outlast 
his, and is not half so susceptible of alterations. You must send for the car- 
penter, painter, gilder, plumber, and the like, and pay them; he conjures up 
a new one when the old has lost its novelty,—in the new forgetting the 
old: and thus his real-estate operations are extensive, if impalpable. 

With your problems he plays, — never hesitating to prove to you that you 
are a mere molecule of matter, yet reverencing humanity in his heart. To 
the beggar he snips a ten-cent stamp more readily than you; not because 
he pities the beggar more, but because he cares less for the stamp. With 
all his curious cynicism, he is an optimist ; with all his optimism, a cynic — 
with all his insulation, a lover of humanity; with all his love of humanity, 
a solitary monad, living in a world of his own and smoking his pipe sans 
souct. 

For telling his story in the first person, at the risk of being written down 
an egotist, I have a word to say in justification. Tales of inner experience 
fall naturally into the first person, and depend upon a certain frank sim- 
plicity and directness of narrative for any impression of fact they may carry 
to the mind of the reader. Their effectiveness as works of art rests upon 
coloring exclusively. The narrator, in effect, says to the reader, “ This is 
my way of seeing things, — my interpretation of certain facts of my biogra- 
phy, of which I put you in possession,” —the reader identifying himself 
with the narrator as well as with the facts of his story, somewhat as an actor 
identifies himself with the person he represents. Excellent illustrations of 
this law of dramatic identification are afforded by Poe’s stories,'and, par- 
ticularly, by those in which a certain fastansqguerie predominates. Related 
in the third person, they would have lost all hold on verisimilitude ; recounted 
in the first person, they drug the imagination somewhat as a dose of hash- 
eesh might, holding the reader to the end, as with a spell. “Alton Locke,” 
one of the most powerful creations in modern fiction, is indebted for the 
intensity of its grip on the reader’s attention to the same law; and so, for 
that matter, are Mr. Dasent’s “ Annals,” and De Foe’s “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
—not to mention Dumas’ romantic autobiography, professedly not fiction, 
but no doubt mostly fictitious, and the wonderful thrall of ‘“ David Copper- 
field.” Take an older example, — the inimitable “ Tristam Shandy,” — and 
the same law is exemplified even more felicitously than by Dickens’ master- 
piece. Told in the third person, “Tristam Shandy” would have lacked 
that peculiar quality of zazve humor that so fascinates the reader. Defi- 
cient in coloring it must have been, thus recounted ; and little else than an 
example of wonderful coloring it is as it stands. Expunge that quality, and 
though the drawing would remain what it is, — peculiarly masterful, — that 
which gives it vitality, pulse, and vividness, would be wholly, or mostly, want- 
ing. So Lord Lytton, in “The Caxtons,” was, unconsciously perhaps, keen 
enough in his artistic instincts to comprehend that a story of that kind 
could be rendered effective only by resorting to the entre nous of the first 
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person ; and I recollect vividly the fascination of “Cecil” in my first days 
of novel reading, though the raison d’ etre of Its singular interestingness 
quite eluded my critical acumen. In like manner, when a student, I pre- 
ferred the Odyssey to the Iliad, no doubt because of its autobiographical 
tone ; and students generally, I think, if a canvass were instituted, would be 
found to have a similar preference, notwithstanding the admitted superiority 
of the latter, its wonderful vividness and sublimity of imagination, and its 
dramatic rapidity of narrative. 

Very properly, as its art has become more and more developed, the novel 
(proper) has fallen into the third person, and the first person has been rele- 
gated to the region of exotic creation, as incompatible with the terms of an 
art having for its purpose, not subjective delineation, which is merely inci- 
dental. but objective realism. It is, hence, inartistic in the novel to distract 
the reader's attention from general transcript of the real and the external, by 
the introduction ot those profoundly psychological studies that naturally 
demand the first person. Besides, the intensity that first-person narration 
communicates to fiction is a non-sustainable intensity, and, therefore, quite 
incompatible with length. It has its place in transcript of travel and in 
tales not exceeding a hundred pages; but, from its very limitations, one of 
which is lack of flexibility, it is unsuited to novel writing, and, unless mag- 
nificently managed, wearies the reader with its apparent egotism. Its true 
mission in modern fiction is psychological delineation, for the purposes of 
which the third person is scarcely available at all; and to that, as the art of 
fiction progresses, it is likely to be rigidly limited. ‘Alton Locke” is emi- 
nently a story in which the first person is admissible, being .a subjective 
rather than an objective biography; and Poe’s tales, taken together consti- 
tuting an inner biography of the man, would have been deficient in art had 
they been other than directly egotistic. 

I trust I have made myself understood in the discussion of this point; 
for, in Timothy Tot, I have attempted the inner biography of an eccentric 
gentleman with poetical tendencies, but, through some constitutional defect 
perhaps, perhaps justly, regarding poetry with something akin to contempt, 
—a gentleman, in a word, who has a large and loving understanding with 
Nature in all her moods and activities, and an instinctive response within 
him to the rhythm of her pulsations, conjoined to an instinctive contempt 
for the reproduction of it in the form of verses. His story is one that grew 
up organically within me, not one deliberately written. 

The subjective progress of a person thus constituted (from his semi-poetic 
mental boyhood to an early mental manhood, in which thé pantheistic, 
though deftly natural, system of Hegel represents the best in human 
thought, and, thence, to a later manhood haunted with the dawning convic- 
tion that faith is better than sight) I have endeavored to mark step by step; 
drawing my incidents from his necessary (and actual) experiences in bat- 
tling with the world as itis. His unreal fancies, curious kinks of specula- 
tion, habits of audible self-communing, and occasional bursts of poetry are 
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all but so many facts of the singular specimen of subjective anatomy that 
he in himself is. 

I confess that, at first acquaintance, I was not wholly pleased with Mr. 
Tot. There was something repellent in his cynicism, and he so bristled 
with points and angles that I lived in perpetual apprehension of impaling 
myself upon some one of them. But as I began to know him more inti- 
mately, the humor of the man, grim but kindly, his deep sweetness of dispo- 
sition and quaint originalities of fancy and philosophy, his curious humility 
and loving tenderness for humanity, grew upon me with strange rapidity; . 
and I have learned to linger lovingly upon the simple incidents of his biog- 
raphy, and the quaint fictions with which his teeming imagination festooned 
and colored them, — now, with fantastic Aradbesguerie; now, with rare tap- 
estry-work, to which Gobelins were tame ; and anon, with strange Japanese 
conceptions, into which were wrought fanciful analogies between the ani- 
mate and the inanimate. 

His transparent sincerity won my respect. Taciturn though he was, when 
he talked at all his conversation was almost that of a man talking to him- 
self. Simple-hearted and honest; believing in humanity, yet having a thor- 
ough contempt for the pretension and insincerity of the self-constituted 
reformers ; imbued with a gentle optimism that, without eluding the evil, 
dwelt lovingly upon the good and heroic in man; rather singularly original 
than really morbid, yet seeming to be morbid at first acquaintance —he 
belonged to that almost extinct class of heroes who quietly dree their wierds 
and make no moan; who live sadly, solemnly, yet fancifully, in worlds of 
their own; to whom human follies are not wholly follies, because of the 
humanity there is in them; to whom, even, there is more tragedy in comedy 
than in tragedy itself. Thus and thus was Timothy Tot, when I began to 
understand better than at first the sweetness and aroma of loving faith that 
lingered in his inmost heart; and thus and thus will the reader find a sort 
of sad heroism in the inner as well as in the outer facts of his biography, — 
living, as he lives, no-gilded liesof egotism miscalled a career, but preserv- 
ing uncorrupted a frank and loving loyalty to Nature. 

In regard toa single point I am impelled to offer an explanation. The 
sharp localization of the story has been adopted, not for sensational effect, 
but for the purpose of what Poe terms verisimilitude, and Dr. J hnson prob- 
ability, — more properly for vvazsemb/ance and realism of narrative, and to 
counteract the rather romantic air with which, seeing them through his own 
spectacles, Mr. Tot manages to imbue the most ordinary details of incident, 

Starting out with the intent to embody a romantic though actual person- 
ality in Mr. Timothy Tot, yet a personality distinctly Yankee 1n all its attri- 
butes, for the mere invention of my story (or his) [ have drawn upon very 
obvious and almost hackneyed materials. Of every-day and actual occur- 
rence.are the incidents of Mr. Tot’s biography. It is in his way of looking 
at them —in coloring, not in invertion Jer se—that Timothy Tot’s origi- 
nality, if he has any, essentially consists. His story presents his own com- 
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monplace as seen through the prism of an imagination, not exactly morbid, 
but thoroughly pertheated with that grotesque sense of the preternatural 
that underlies the Yankee, and constitutes in New England, more uniquely 
than elsewhere in America, a substratum of all experience and a pervading 
element of religious feeling: and Timothy Tot is, therefore, merely a photo- 
graph of the current speculative Yankee, taken after the now popular Rem- 
brandt process. 


PROEM. 
THE RESULTS OF MR. TIMOTHY ToT’s SELF-EXAMINATION AS AN EDITOR. 


» WHAT a life! what a life! what a life! 
This con of Humanity’s acts! 
This gallop of pen through the doings of men, 
And Gradgrindish prying for facts ! 


In his queer little den sits the pad of the pen, 

And the scribbler of City-Hall Square ; 

And a monad is he of poor humanity, 

As he silently paragraphs there, — 

A kind of a miller who grinds what he finds 

For his bread; and if naught comes to mill, 

Still grindeth he on, romancing upon 

What he hath, though the facts of the matter be nil. 


Scribble, and scribble, and scribble, — 

Fingers blistered with ink! 

And how the pen runs through paragraphs, puns, — 
Runs faster than noddle can think! 


In the seventh story or higher, 

In a curious kind of a den, 

As large as a cell at the Tombs, — perhaps larger, — 
Sits the penniless pad of the pen. 

He is merely a miller who grinds what he finds 

Into news; and what wonder if rank, 

Fetid odors of pest exhale with the rest, 

From folios better left blank! 


Scribble, and scribble, and scribble, — 

Fingers stiff with the cramp! 

And how the pen runs through divorces and puns, 
And doings.of forger and tramp! ; 


It is here a spread-head for a murder or wed- 

Ding in high life, or something like that; 

And the latest sensation to startle the nation, 

Is a robbery done by a cat, 

Or baboon, — for the miller who grinds what he finds 
Keeps turning the pitiless crank; 

Though what enters the hopper cares he not a copper, 
If it’s only sufficiently rank. 


Scribble, and scribble, and scribblé, — 
By the column, perhaps by the week! 
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How he makes the pen canter through sensation, banter, — 
While the mill has a pitiless creak ! 


For the mill is his brain, and the strain and the pain 
Of its labor and travail keep time 

To the pen that keeps running through paragraph, pun, 
With the jerkiest kind of a rhyme ; 

And he’s merely the miller that grinds what he finds, — 
And the wag of the curious crank 

That grinds out the news, it is grinding his brain 

Into folios better left blank. 


Scribble, and scribble, still scribble! 
It is twelve by the City-Hall clock ; 
And still in his den sits the pad of the pen! 
But, hark! An imperative knock! 


And the grimy old foreman’s tattoo on the door, 

With a sort of an impatient tap, 

Reminds him — there — then — there’s no rest for the pen, 
And its pads have no business to nap. 

For they’re so many millers who grind what they find, 
And it’s half the fault of the rest 

Of humanity still, if the grist that the mill 

Nightly turns out is none of the best. 

Two o’clock! two o’clock! two o’clock! 

Though the dial looks murky and grim, 

Yet its hands, as they point to the two o’clock point, 
Have a restful meaning to him. 

There is tugging of engine and clatter of press, 

Feet under the foot-beaten pave, 

As if Pluto were digging down there underground, 

A sort of Plutonian grave ; 

And the so many millers who grind what they find 

Into paragraphs, folios, reams, 

Hie them home and to bed — but, sound slumber instead, 
Keep grinding on at the mill in their dreams. 


I, 


THE SEVEN AGES OF A LITTERATEUR— EXHIBITING THE WAYMARKS 
OF Mr. TIMOTHY TorT’s BIOGRAPHY. 


1. Born Aug. 18, 1839, being one of twins, Timothy Tot is, according to 
his mother, very like other babies, with the exception of a certain mathe- 
matical regularity of crying, which begins and ends punctually by the clock. 

2. Twin-brother dies in the summer of 1842, after which, accordimg to 
Mrs. Tot ére, Timothy takes to talking himself and running away, becom- 
ing thereby very unlike other babies, and developing within himself a singu- 
lar sort of dualism. It is noticed, also, by his mother, that his vagrant 
rambles always lead in the direction of the graveyard. Is taken in hand by 
Dr. Baumgarten. 
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3. September, 1850, Timothy Tot enters the classes of Prof. Geheimniss- 
dank, at Monson Academy, Hampden County, Mass., graduating in 1852, 
and imagining himself a young gentleman of very profound erudition. Be- 
gins to be subject to paroxysms of mania poetica, eventuating in occasional 
verses. 

4. 1852 to 1862, ten years, Mr. Tot passes between the University of 
Halle and the little old theological seminary at Hartwick, Otsego County, 
N.Y.,— emerging thence both a full-fledged theologian and a full-fledged 
Hegelist, and imagining himself a profound philosopher. - 

5. Fall of 1862, Mr. Tot begins his career as a clergyman, retiring in dis- 
gust after one year’s service, and finding himself without an occupation. 

6. Fall of 1863, Mr. Tot returns to New England, and remains for one 
year cogitating and ruminating. Has his last and severest attack of the 
poetic mania, otherwise termed cacoethes scribendi, about the middle of 
August, 1864. 

7. Latter part of August, 1864, still suffering from the malady, Mr. Tot 
starts for New York, intending to bring about a great literary revolution ; 
and, after many tribulations, becomes a reporter on a daily paper, — whence 
dates his career as a journalist, and his conviction that no special individual 
is to be regarded as the Centre of the Universe. The cogitations which 
finally resulted in this conviction, at once so salutary and so thoroughly in 
accord with the scientific induction that a man is a clock that runs three 
score and ten years or less, Mr. Tot details at some length in the latter part 
of his autobiography, — explaining how he came to the conclusion that 
careers are mere whiffs of smoke puffed from the pipe of egotism, and that 
renown is the golden bag at the foot of the rainbow, often hunted, never 
caught; and how at last he settled into a condition of serenity, broken only 
by occasional yearnings to illustrate the absolute manhood. In the seventh 
age of Mr. Tot, also, the illusory nature of the absolute manhood is logi- 
cally demonstrated, as in his earlier biography has been demonstrated the 
incapacity of its votaries to circumvent the limitations. The reasoning of 
Mr. Tot, exhibited in frequent and long-continued self-communings, or 
rather, communings with the somebody inside of him, is quite lucid and 
conclusive, — constituting in its several stages a series of invaluable lessons 
to those of egotistic and reforming inclinations, of whom, at this age, the 
number appears to be legion. In fact, Mr. Tot’s seventh age may be very 
justly denominated his age of reason, the six preceding having been ages of 
imagination. 


II. 


INTRODUCING Mr. ToT PERSONALLY, AND ELUCIDATING CERTAIN RE- 
LATIONS OF HIS TO THE OLD HOUSE AT STAFFORD. 


In the midst of a dozy New-England landscape, with quiet neighbors 
ranged around it at convenient intervals, and on visiting terms with the grim 
old aboriginal, stands a dilapidated house. On the west, a hill, hooded with 
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woods, behind which the sun drops suddenly, instead of setting, as is its 
usual habit in level countries. On the east, a valley, through which crawls 
a river that, turning many mill-wheels on its way, ripples and meanders here, 
settles into sleepy ponds there ; and, having through long leagues of tribu- 
lation blended the w¢z/e and the dz/ce, drops at last silently into the great 
grave of all the rivers. 

The landscape is green — the landscape is russet, then red — the landscape 
is gray — but the old house in the midst of it is gray forever. 

In that old house, and almost as an organic part of it, I first remember 
myself. Grim, damp, and unpainted,—it looms upon my recollection as 
something in the shape of a house, enveloped in an atmospheric envelope of 
its own: four gray walls that have always seemed to ooze something fun- 
gous, with windows staring glassily into the day or into the night, like so 
many eyes that somebody has forgotton to shut preparatory to a funeral. 
So whether it is a dead house or a living, though living houses are by no 
means common in this country, I dare not say with the positiveness that I 
ought, being so intimately acquainted, to employ in describing the old Tot 
manor-house: for, in certain lights, its aged windows have always appeared 
to me to be lit up with weird gleams of something akin to intelligence, and 
sometimes of a night, when it was particularly stormy and the wind was 
high, I have distinctly felt the old house shudder, as if, somehow, it was 
nervous. 

In the exact centre of it runs up a vast network of flues perforating a 
square stone tower ceiled in with antique panelings,— which, had the old 
house been intended for human, would have answered tolerably well as a 
medulla oblongata, or a spinal column surmonted by a brain: a hypothesis 
somewhat reinforced by a disposition, exhibited on sundry occasions, and 
partaking of the human, to be contrary and smoke the wrong way. 

Ah, the cellar, where the elder Tot was in the habit of sending me to 
draw cider; and the garret, where, just after dusk, I went as regularly as 
dusk came round to get a basket of muddbins for the pigs — there were things 
that I could hear breathing and flitting about stealthily, but could never see, 
inhabiting both of them, particularly after dark ! 

The wind had a way when I was a boy of whistling round the corners of 
the old house so naturally that I couldn’t help going to see if somebody 
wasn't there, — of talking to itself through its wainscoted rooms in a human 
sort of way that made me listen with the expectation of hearing footsteps, 
and of behaving in various particulars as it never behaves elsewhere, and 
never will, I suppose. “Tim Tot,” I’ve heard it say a hundred times, just 
round the corner,— “Tim Tot, I’m after you;” and then laugh just as 
naturally as though it had been somebody saying, “ Tim Tot, I’m after you,” 
and not the wind at all. Then I would run for the old south door, and 
listen with my hand on the quaint iron handle, expecting to hear somebody 
coming; and then I would slip back and peep round the corner, and there 
wouldn’t be anybody there. It was always playing me tricks of that kind 
when I was a boy. 
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Not that I could ever make out exactly what it was talking about: for if 
a body stopped to listen it always appeared to get an inkling of it somehow, 
and began to talk about something else, or merely whistled. A syllable 
now and then was distinct enough ; but, on the whole, no respectable goblin 
would risk its reputation for sanity by attempting a vernacular so unintelligi- 
ble, and goblins like other people have their notions of respectability. 

Besides, in the day-time, when I dared to listen, it was not half so ex- 
plicit in its English as it was after dark when I did not. Then came the 
worst of it. After I went to bed it had a habit of getting behind the panel- 
ings and talking to itself hour after hour, punctuating with an occasional 
laugh and an occasional moan, a guttural gibberish of which any- decent 
lunatic would be thoroughly ashamed. At intervals it would stop talking 
for a minute or two, during which I lay and listened to its suppressed but 
regular breathing. Then stealthy fingers would feel along the panels as if 
hunting for a loose one, through instants that were to me ages. 

It was one of the wonders of my boyhood that it didn’t find the only one 
that was really loose, and get out. But it never did, and just three hundred 
and sixty-five times a year I covered up my head and left my toes exposed 
to the enemy for just nothing at all. 

In that old house, at Stafford, Conn., I remember myself first about the 
year 1840. They say I came there a year or so previous, but I have no dis- 
tinct recollection of it. I say came, for I have serious doubts whether I 
was born there or anywhere else. There is some mistake, I think, about 
my having occurred in this world at all. In fact, 1 think—and have good 
reasons for so thinking—that I have mistaken my planet, and happened 
here through some error in the directions. 

“Tim Tot,” I have said to myself hundreds of times, not being able to 
see things as other people did —“ Tim Tot, they misdirected the envelope 
in your case, and sent you to the wrong post cffice;” and Mr. Tot and I 
are agreed on that point. 

But I am here; and on the whole planet that grim old house is the only 
thing with which I have any sympathy, and the only thing which has any 
sympathy with me or my peculiar moods. Two hundred miles from it as I 
am —a mere molecule in this whirlpool of molecules, New York — twinges 
of something like rheumatism attack my joints whenever the wind sets its 
timbers creaking of a night. Between it and me exists, in fact, an unac- 
countable rapport. Not a shingle falls of a night from its rickety roof, but ~ 
wakes me up with a shudder as if I had lost some part of my own anatomy ; 
and I have thebest of reasons for believing that certain workings of the 
wind behind the panelings tally exactly with certain whimsical moods to 
which I am subject. Tl.e very worms that powder-post its ancient timbers 
—lI feel them in my bones. In my dreams I am the old house, — not its 
occupant merely, but the old house itself, having no other visible identity. 

i am jit, in short, transmuted into humanity. Year after year the physical 
resemblance between it and me comes out more and more distinctly. Pho- 
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tograph it in the shape of a man; and you photograph me. Photograph me 
in the shape of a house; and you have the old edifice exactly as it stands, 
even to the very expression of the thing. It is my doppelganger. 

Should it tumblé down of a night I am perfectly certain I should be found 
dead in the morning; and thus I live on double,—a morsel of humanity 
and a grim old house, which, should the humanity part drop dead on the 
street, would still stand as the whole of that of which at present it is only 
half. | 

Here I remember myself first as a sort of oyster of humanity in its shell ; 
though I have dim recollections now and then, in moods peculiar to me, of 
something antedating by a century or more my advent as a member of the 
family to which I am-accredited —a flickering reminiscence of people going 
in and out, and talking and moving about inside of me; I standing motion- 
less all the while, and quite incapable of protest. 

The very habit I have of talking to myself I learned, I imagine, from the 
wind in that same old house, and the sort of doubleness —just as if there 
were two of me, —that forever accompanies my mental processes. In my 
inmost self a kind of preumatikos, as the old Gnostics expressed it, — Mr. 
Timothy Tot is my udkos ; and Tim and I together are a man who lives 
and moves, with the inner conscionsness of being two instead of one. I 
inherit the consciousness from the old house, perhaps, and shall carry it 
back to the old house again, when, dropping Mr. Tot, I, the Axeumatikos of 
the firm, stand in need of a second rehabilitation: for Mr. Timothy Tot and 
I constitute simply a temporary firm doing a little business in living; and, as 
Mr. Timothy Tot is by no means a handsome and fascinating gentleman, I 
shall not (I fancy) regret the dissolution that relieves the firm of his pres- 
ence. Besides, in certain moods of mine, Mr. Tot is disagreeable, and in- 
dulges in remarks not at all proper for a junior partner. 

My early education was superintended by an old German professor, Herr 
Baumgarten, whose whole existence was one elongated morsel of Hegelism, 
and who, consequently, was at vastly more pains to instruct me properly as 
to the relations of the Relative and the Absolute, of the Phenomenal and 
the Real, than to instill into my mind correct principles of Latinity. My 
later was picked up in the worm-eaten old University of Halle; and the 
university, and the city with its quaint gables, and the quaint professors in 
skullcaps, I remember as the phantasms of a seven-years’ dream. Then I 
studied theology in a little old stone seminary that had the air, not of having 
been erected by anybody, but of having come up out of the ground, — some- 
what as the old house at home has the appearance of having done; and, 
after more than a score of years of alternate lotus-eating and speculation, 
emerged at last into the world as it is, sorely puzzled with the mystery of 
living, and puzzled more sorely still with the mystery of the hereafter. 
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NOTES. 


N tendering and accepting the “Happy New Year,” we may be 

admonished that the joy of each year is doubly rendered to us by 

the sum we ourselves contribute. We are happy receivers proportion- 

ately as we are cheerful. givers. As our bounty, so our income; it 

returns to us with usury. But the bountiful. mind, when it bestows 

itself, dwells above the calculation of a returning harvest, and offers its 
gifts free of the odor of “ price.” ° 


Is it not true that much of the bounty of this world runs to waste? 
Is there not a sense in which men “ cast pearls before swine,” and the 
swine “turn again and rend them”? The tendency of a class of re- 
forms in this age seems to be to drive us into this error. The end de- 
scribed is beautiful and good. But, brought to the test, the means are 
inadequate. The reform is conventiznal, and does not touch the life 
and deliver it into the possession of the higher freedom. The sponta- 
neity of a living soul, is not secured. The man is labeled this, and that: 
he counts his virtues as pearls adorning him; the conceit grows and 
he becomes insufferable, rending you with the very horns of his good- 
ness. ‘The redeemed man is modest without affecting it; he is not 
burdened with the remembrance of himself as a sinner; he does not 
rehearse the tale of his past degradation that men may see what he 
was and what he és, — from what depths he has come up. He is him- 
self, and not a bundle of “excellent habits.” To de, is the sum of his 
joy ; and, being, he increases in stature and daily reaches forth his 
hand to the world, as the flowers do their beauty and the sun its light. 
He bestows what he has and what he is, and that without parade. It 
is not so much reform the world wants for its protection, as growth. 
And what patience and charity meantime is requisite ! 


We are glad to find sentiments like the following, from “The Wil- 
liams Vidette,” in a college journal. It is written in a temperate and 
inoffensive style, yet it is “ plain-spoken ”-and much to the point. ‘We 
see not why it should fail to receive the approval, considered as an 
intelligent expression of honest opinions, of every upright mind : — 


LIBERALISM. 


Is it strange that students, who, as a class, should always be the most 
thoughtful, now and then overstep the lines in which their instructors strive 
to confine them, and seek to find out for themselves why “ these things are 
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so”? Is it strange that they sometimes turn to examine the religious ques- 
tions of the time? Is it strange that when once they look at them, very 
many of the faiths they have held heretofore should melt like wax in a too 
firm a grasp? We trow not. Yet there seems to be prevalent, among a 
large class“of people, a feeling of surprise that colleges are so rapidly 
becoming what they are pleased to call “ hot-beds of infidelity.” 

Men who have never given the subject an hour’s dispassionate thought, 
and who have become radically incapable of doing so, wonder at this. Men, 
who do not know that every tenet and maxim and ceremony of the early 
Christian religion can be traced back to others preceding and surrounding 
it. are amazed because those who do cannot believe it to be divine, and 
alone divine. If they would but remember that some men must think and 
reason about their creed in religion, as well as their creed in politics or 
business, and that the student is, by the very fact of being a student, 
one of these, they would understand- how repugnant to him are the super- 
stitious puerilities— the tragico-comic absurdities of Calvinistic Protes- 
tantism. 

We have no doubt that the time is rapidly coming in this country, and 
- coming first to thoughtful young men, when the peremptory dogmas of this 
creed will be valued at their true worthlessness. That time has come 
already to many students who have been brought up in its straitest lines. 
But such are not, therefore, iufidels ; they see no better reason for accept- 
ing the infallibility of the Calvinistic doctrine, than for believing the infalli- 
bility of the Pope; they can discover no foundation_in reason for either, 
and they cannot conceive of God as commanding or wishing anything that 
is not founded there. For the same cause they hesitate to admit the inspi- 
ration of the Bible, in the sense in which that word is generally used. So 
far as all truth is divine and inspired, so far is the truth of the Bible and the 
Koran and the Vedas as well. 

But they cannot believe that the Bible, and the Bible alone, is the direct 
utterance of God. Some may call this infidelity, but it is not. It is a 
' broader, higher faith; a faith narrowed by no petty sectarian limits, but 

wide-reaching as the race, catholic as truth. It is a faith that sees in the 
grand monotheism of Islamism inspiration as divine as in the same doc- 
trine of Christianity: that reverences as highly the Golden Rule of Confu- 
cius as that of Jesus. 

Pres. Hopkins says that the limit of true liberalism is where it begins to 
become negative — where, ceasing to affirm, it commences to deny. That 
limit is behind such liberalism as this rather than before it: a bound from 
which it is ever receding, rather than one toward which it tends. It recog- 
nizes and worships all truth. It sees in different religions only different ap- 
proaches, more or less tortuous and blind, whereby all men seek to enter 
the same Holy of Holies. It condemns no man to an eternal exclusion 
therefrom because he has chanced to set his foot to one of these doors 
rather than another. Instead, it seeks to broaden them all, so that every 
soul may find ever open before him an easy entrance, in whatever corner of 
the world his lot may be. It would grant to each alike the chance of enter- 
ing there, whether Christian or Moslem, Buddhist or Jew; whether a believer 
in the Bible, or one who never heard of it. 

This is the liberalism toward which the age tends, which has already 
received into its broad bosom thousands of the thoughtful students of this 
and other lands, and which is looked upon by other thousands of equally 
good men with a holy horror. For our part we welcome it with open hearts. 
Let all the alloy of truth and error that passes current among all men be 
cast into the crucible, and let us preserve all the gold that comes forth, no 
matter with what base metal it may once have been alloyed. FIDEs. 
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Mrs. SARGENT’s parlors were more than filled at the last meeting of 
the Radical Club,—the First Radical Club, perhaps we should now 
say,—and the large compary did not fail to show their appreciation 
of the fine essay read by Prof. C. C. Everett, his subject being, “ The 
Relation of Jesus to the Present Age.” Prof. Everett always com- 
mands attention, and from none more thoroughly than from those who 
hold opinions conflicting with his. On this occasion he developed the 
idea of a relation of Jesus to the world by which he should fill the 
office of the Spirit, giving life to “the mechanism of the time.” Jesus 
taught that God is Love. This age supplements that truth with the 
idea that God is Law. We need the'two united. Not Love and Law, 
but Love zz Law. Christ needed this age, and this age needed Christ. 
We can give no fair idea of the essay by simply stating its leading 
thought. The conversation was chiefly remarkable by reason of some 
of the seemingly materialistic avowals of Prof. Stowe. His brusque 
yet pleasing address, — perhaps rendered all the more pleasing by its 
striking contrast with the usual calm decorum of most of the speak- 
ers at the Club,—gave his heresy an enjoyable edge. He declared 
that so far as he could see, “it would have been much more for the 
glory of God had he made fewer human beings and made them bet- 
ter.” A more genial man, holding “melancholly views,” than Dr. 
Stowe, it has not been our good fortune to meet. 


It was remarked at the Radical Club that the presence of Dr. Stowe ° 
seemed to bring out the conservative Unitarians present on what is 
supposed to be rather extreme radical ground. It would appear as 
though Rev. Dr. Fulton, by his contact with the superstitions of Ro- 
manism, had been similarly affected. He tells of an Irishman who tes- 
tified in court that when he partook of the Holy Eucharist and ate the 
wafer of bread, he could feel God's bones crush in his mouth. And 
Dr. Fulton thinks that a miracle so destructive of all common sense 
is a very bad thing. He declares that a miracle must not violiate 
nature and our respect for nature. If a bit of bread can be trans- 
formed by a priest into the body of God, and yet remain according to 
all our senses and our best judgment the same piece of bread, what 
are we to believe, and what not? He thinks the whole class of super- 
stitions, of which this is an example, is bad and only bad. He calls 
Christmas a pagan festival, and warns his people to be careful how 
they turn from God the Spirit to follow after Romanism and bow down 
to wood and bed. 


Tue Free Rexicious Association has recently held a series of 
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public meetings at Syracuse and Detroit. In the former place there 
is a large rroportion of the inhabitants who stand intelligently outside 
of the Christian pale. They have a Radical Club in a flourishing con- 
dition. — 

Mr. Wess has been giving his course of lectures on “Greek Reli- 
gious Ideas” in New York, Brooklyn, and Staten Island. It would be 
a fine thing for those who should hear him if he would make the 
tour of the West, and repeat these essays, which are as instructive as 
they are brilliant. 


Mr. Conway writes, —“O. B. Frothingham preached for me, and 
made a grand impression. I have never known an American — not 
Collyer, not Beecher—so thrill an English audience. The people 
here would have been glad to keep him for good and all. He and I 
visited together the Archbishop of Canterbury’s palace, and the Lol: 
lard’s tower, where every old reformer was imprisoned, and where 
Cranmer has. left his autograph. A few hundred years ago we should 
not have left it so easily as we went in.” 
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HE earth receives the virgin snow, 
The red sun shines from heavens blue ; 

But what sums that for me or you? 
Hear merry voices greet the air, — 
For Love her gift bears everywhere 
And cheers each pilgrim here below. 
Ah! happy they 
Who thus convey 
Foreshowings of her golden day. 


Yet seems the promise of these things 
Less fruitful than Love’s fancy sings. 
Doubt will arise to mock her song, 
And trooping come black facts along ; 
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And we are saying, Do the same 
All years bestow as on they roll? 
Bethink we of things new, and claim 
Nor good nor evil is the goal. 

All things are pleasing to the eye, 
Till some base fault our wit espy. 
The good is won: we scan it o’er, 
And lo! our good is good no more. 
And evil comes to look a thing 

Can be reformed with a grace 

So seemly that a bard shall sing. 
Both good and evil we deface. 

Ah! soon are we dissatisfied, — 

For we have grown so Argus-eyed, — 
Yet doth our faith return anon 


And hang our lives anew upon 
The newer promise of the year ; 
And, starting new, we banish fear. 


Dost know, O Year, 

Of our great cheer? 

The years agone did not surmise 
All is revealed to thy young eyes. 
Thy gift is new: so let it be 

The PERFECT we receive of thee! 


O Year new born! 

Thy early morn 

Comes o’er the hills, 

The valley fills 

Itself with light ; 

And every waking eye is glad 
Thou comest forth so roseate clad 
With love and might, . 
And all to thee their loves resign, 
To guard them through the days now thine. 
Great honor, praise, be unto thee, 
If thy hand brings our JuBiLee! © 





